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Incorporated 1871 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


3 Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization—$46,000,000 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926—Over $3,500,000 
Insurance in Force—Over $300,000,000 
Admitted Assets—Over $51,000,000 
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Chairman of the Board President 
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THE OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY ante 


Home Office, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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is one of the largest companies from its beginning 
ever organized in the United States. 
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in California or other Western 


States for responsible men who LIFE, ACCIDENT 


; AND 
wish to engage permanently in HEALTH INSURANCE 


life insurance field work. 
Territorial possibilities in the following states: 


California Oklahoma 
Illinois Oregon 


hcidess 0S. Reanch, Manger of Agencies lowa Pennsylvania 
Michigan South Dakota 


Minneso exas 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE || Minsesota el 


J. Roy Kruse, President Wisconsin 
Rupert F. Fry, President Jno. E. Reilly, Secretary 


SACRAMENTO Wm. S. Hanley, Agency Secretary 


H. A. Woodward, Manager of Acc. & Health Department 
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‘THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 





In a recent letter to the Agency Force Ethel- 
bert Ide Low, President of this Company, said: 


“IT am ambitious that this Company 
shall not only give to its policyholders 
the ultimate in life insurance service, 
but that it shall be a good Company 
to work for. I want it to offer to the 
men and women associated with it the 
widest scope for the exercise and de- 
velopment of their abilities and the 
opportunity to go just as far as those 
abilities and their ambition will carry 
them.” 


On agency matters address 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 

















SOMETHING NEW 


Beneficial and Profitable 


ONE DOLLAR A MONTH POLICY 


A Big Seller and a money 
maker for live agents. 


All Standard Policies are written, with or without 
Total and Permanent Disability, Premium Waiver 
and Double Indemnity. 


THE COMPANY’S PREFERRED ORDINARY LIFE 
AND MONTHLY INCOME POLICIES ARE 
BIG SELLERS 


Good Openings for General Agencies in Ohio, In- 

diana, California, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 

Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. | 
“Serve and Succeed With the Springfield” 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
A. L, Hereford, President C. Hubert Anderson, Supt. of Agencies 








COMMISSIONS ON FULL PREMIUMS 
UP TO AGE 65 


The Lincoln National Life writes policies to cover 
an age range of from one day old to age 70. Com- 
missions are now being paid on the whole amount of 
the premiums on policies issued up to and including 
age 65. 


_ This is another of the fourteen progressive changes 
made effective by The Lincoln National Life on Sep- 
tember 15. 


Another reason why it pays to 


(ink UP()wirn THe () LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 














“Its Name Indscates Its Caurucser 
Lincoln Life Building, PORT WAYNE,IND. 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 











ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 


Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point 
of company and service. Think it over: 


Any natural death 
Any accidental death 
Certain accidental death 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK (non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the 
hands of a progressive agent and we invite you to 
give serious consideration to the United Life 
“Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. Our 
Vice President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all 
about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


Concord, 


New Hampshire INQUIRE! 
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THE SPECT 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
CONFERENCE 


Constitution and By-Laws Altered at 
Meeting in Chicago 


COMPANY OFFICIALS MAY BE VOTING 
MEMBERS 


All Members Now Come in as Individuals, 
Company Memberships Being 
Abolished 
[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 
Cuicaco, Itt. Oct. 18.—Revision of the by- 
laws and amendments to the constitution of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference were carried 
out by the executive committee meetings of that 
body, held at the Stevens Hotel here during the 
two-day convention of the organization, which 
came to a close tonight with a banquet and din- 

ner dance. 

The new by-laws provide a transfer of all 
Class B members to honorary memberships 
without voting power and with only initiation 
fees and no dues to pay. They also throw vot- 
ing membership in the Conference open to offi- 
cials of all companies who may be interested in 
insurance advertising, to individuals in any bu- 
reau or similar body operated by insurance com- 
panies for the benefit of the business, and to 
any man directly handling advertising for an 
insurance company. Company memberships are 
abolished, and all members come in as indi- 
viduals, the unit office of secretary and treasurer 
is abolished and a secretary and a treasurer will 
be elected. Officers and executive committee 
will be elected, and the executive board will 
consist of five officers and five members. The 
annual meeting will be held in October, and a 
system of mail ballots has been inaugurated 
to decide Conference questions. Two new stand- 
ing committees are created, the trophy com- 
mittee and the finance committee, and the execu- 
tive committee has been empowered to employ 
an executive secretary. The committee that ef- 
fected the revision was composed of John Long- 
necker, Hartford Fire; George Crosby, Jr., 
Etna Fire, and Leon A. Soper, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 

The second general’ business session of the 
Conference opened with nearly one hundred 
delegates in attendance this morning, and with 
Mr. Crosby, who is senior commissioner of the 
organization, in the chair. The session listened 
to what was one of the greatest addresses 
ever made before an insurance gathering 
when Allen D. Albert, LL.D., past president 
of the Rotary International and editor of 
the Evanston News Index, spoke on the subject 
of “The Economics of Insurance Advertising.” 
Dr. Albert declared that insurance was not 
entirely ready for a national newspaper adver- 

(Concluded on page 35) 


MEMPHIS CONVENTION 
SUCCESSFUL 


Program Makes Hit With Crowd of 
1100 Attendants 


JULIAN S. MYRICK NEW PRESIDENT 


Chester 0. Fischer Made Vice-President— 
William Furey Heads Executive Com- 
mittee—Strong Resolutions Passed 
By Ernest V. SULLIVAN 

MempuHis, TENN., October 14—The. most 
successful convention which the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters has held in a 
number of years was brought to a close here 
to-day. President George Alder and Vice- 
President Paul T. Clark, who was chairman 
of this year’s program committee, were con- 
gratulated on all sides. The Memphis commit- 


Juuian S. Myrick 


Newly-Elected President of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 


tee, of which Edward J. McCormack, general 
agent here of the Minnesota Mutual, was gen- 
eral chairman, had made perfect arrangements 
and as a result the very fine program was car- 
ried out under perfect physical conditions. The 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Peabody, where 
the sessions were held, was so well fitted to 
the size of the audience that it might have been 
built for the purpose, while it had good acoustic 
properties which were augmented by the use of 
the microphones. 

The choice of Julian S. Myrick, of New 
York, partner in the firm of Ives & Myrick, 
managers of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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FORM CLAIM DEPARTMENT 


National Bureau to Fight Unethical 
Lawyers 


THE SPECTATOR’S SUGGESTION 
ADOPTED 


Will Combat Fraudulent Negligence Cases 
Through Information and Prosecution 
Leading casualty and surety insurance men 

of the country have announced the starting of 
a movement to combat fraudulent insurance 
claims and to wage a vigorous fight against 
lawyers and laymen whose unscrupulous and un- 
ethical practices in the past have cost the in- 
surance companies and the public hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

This move is in direct line with the campaign 
which THe Spectator has long carried on with 
a view to curtailing the activities of unethical 
lawyers and preventing fraudulent negligence 
cases. After a series of articles successively 
published in these columns, THE SPECTATOR, 
in its issue of July 14, printed a summary of 
the situation under the head, “Adjustment 
Problems Demand Attention,” and advanced the 
suggestion that: 

A central bureau be established by the cas- 
ualty companies for the purpose of investigating 
questionable claims with consequent prosecu- 
tion when feasible. An aggressive organization 
of this type would serve to frighten away shy- 
sters and ambulance chasers from the brazen 
methods they now employ. It would also in- 
dicate a desire on the part of the insurance com- 
panies to wipe out the crookedness and conges- 
tion in the courts, and with evidence of such 
co-operation at hand, the judiciary would be 
disinclined to favor or suggest any legislation 
which would be inimical to the companies. 

The executive committee of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
has recommended that there be formed in the 
Bureau a claim department, the objects of 
which are set forth as follows: 

1. To ensure, through co-operation of its 
members, such administration of casualty claims 
as will result in prompt and just settlement of 
all meritorious claims. ; 

2. To promote plans in respect to a service 
whereby collusion, deception and false or fraud- 
ulent claims will be vigorously resisted, and dis- 
honest, unscrupulous and unethical practices, 
whether indulged in by professional or laymen, 
will be promptly discouraged and exposed. 

3. To establish and maintain an index for 
the purpose of reporting and disseminating in- 
formation to its members in respect to accidents 
and losses in which its members have an in- 
terest. : 

4. To promote co-operation for. the exchange 
of information with public authorities and with 
individuals or organizations maintaining index 
bureaus for the collection of similar data. 

It is proposed in this new claim department 


to have a card index system. Under this plan, 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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UGH D. HART, vice-president of the 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, in 
reviewing his life as a general agent in a re- 
cent issue of the Managers Magazine, says that 
during the two years and ten months of the 
famous Hart & Eubank partnership, the agency 
wrote over $190,000,000 of life insurance, deal- 
ing literally with thousands of agents and 
brokers and never lost a dollar through loans 
or advances. This is a remarkable record and 
no doubt many general agents secretly wish 


that they could emulate it. 
x * * 


HE following letter, addressed to the writer, 

is self-explanatory. It is. probably un- 
necessary to explain that Mr. Manning is gen- 
eral agent in Boston of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company and an authority 
upon life insurance estates: 


I wish I could comply with your request to 
send you a copy of the speech that I intend to 
make at the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation, but the fact is that I never speak from 
manuscript. 

Several years ago I acceded to pressure in 
doing this and found that when I actually got 
into the speech I said very little of what I had 
outlined in the manuscript. 

I might say in this letter that the topic of 
my speech will be “Estate Engineering” and the 
definition of Estate Engineering as I am pleased 
to define it is as follows: 

An analysis of every material and senti- 
mental factor which enters into the life of 
the American family man, in the present 
and in future, with recommendations as to 
how best to create and conserve his estate. 


For many years life insurance men have 
called themselves counselors and experts and 
various other things, but it has seemed to me 
that there is just as much engineering analysis 
in arranging an estate as there is in building a 
house. Therefore, if that is so, why not give 
it a dignified name? 

It may interest you to know that the Ameri- 
can Trust Company here in Boston, when they 
noticed the title in one of the publications in 
which I advertise, has adopted it as part of 
their advertising to dignify what they are doing 
in the conservation of estates, be it life insur- 
ance, property, or investments. 

The whole principle that I have used for 
many years in engineering an estate is based on 
two premises and they are as follows: 

Every family man should create an estate by 
means of life insurance which, separate and 
apart from everything else he owns, will pro- 
vide a minimum living income for his family, 
and himself if he lives, if possible, an income 
which will permit of living standards approxi- 
mating those which had been previously en- 
joyed. 

Every man should make a will whether he has 
little or much, and we life insurance under- 
writers should exert every effort to influence 
men to do it. 

What is a minimum income? Well, as I un- 
derstand it, it is that amount of money which 
will provide foods, clothes, shelter and a reason- 
able amount of cultural advantages. Mani- 
festly, the minimum income varies with the 
income of the individual. 

For instance, the minimum living income for 
a family who is now enjoying an income of 
four thousand dollars a year is two hundred 
(Continued on page 32) 


(jy not so very long ago, I pointed out 
in this column that prohibition could be 
eliminated in this country almost overnight. 
The method I suggested was simplicity itself. 
It was merely that all newspaper men in the 
United States should have their representatives 
attend banquets, legal functions, society events, 
etc., and note the names of those seen drinking, 
together with the names of witnesses. Then, 
on a given day, let all newspapers publish lists 
of those names. The result would be either 
immediate repeal of the prohibition amendment 
or national and entirely open disregard of it. 


* * * 


S another suggestion, which is as practical 

aS mine is impractical, listen to this, taken 
from the address of Governor Ritchie of Mary- 
land before the casualty and surety meeting in 
White Sulphur Springs recently: 

“Our prohibition friends thought that by put- 
ting it into the Constitution the question would 
be settled. But that has not settled anything. 
It has unsettled everything. It is like Banquo’s 
ghost, and will not down. When you or I make 
a blunder, we try to rectify it. So ought a 
nation. 

“That is why I want to see an intolerable con- 
dition righted—not to please either the wets or 
the drys, but to further the cause of temperance 
and of respect for law in a way that will square 
with sound principles of government. And so 
my own view is that, until the sentiment of the 
country enables a change in the 18th Amend- 
ment, we should turn the subject back to the 
States, so that each State, within constitutional 
limits, may settle it in accordance with the con- 
victions and conscience of its own people, those 
communities that want Volsteadism being free 
to have it, but those that resent it being no 
longer forced by other States into taking it 
anyhow. 


* * xX 


66 ANY of the States may prefer abso- 
lute prohibition. But others do not. 
There is no use ignoring the fact—there is 
grave danger in ignoring it—that in many States 
the population is preponderantly urban and that 
the urban element is against Volsteadism. 
“Why intensify the conflict between the rural 
and the urban? The South and the West are 
rich in achievement and richer still in promise. 
If they want prohibition, they are entitled to 
have it; but why submerge the infinity of prob- 
lems that confront them in a futile struggle to 
enforce prohibition in States which do not want 
it? 
a es 
¢¢E,VITHER the Volstead law must be 
changed or it must be enforced, and I am 
convinced that it cannot be enforced. We have 
spent nearly $150,000,000 trying to enforce it 
and have sacrificed four billions of dollars in 
taxes while the effort has been made, and our 
last is worse than our first.” 


4 





+ Sonal to the beneficence of exemplary con- 
duct is, I suppose, in so far as the ultimate 
good of humanity is concerned, being an exam- 
ple of “how not to do it.” By such reasoning 
is there consolation for Ocean City, N. J., which 
municipality celebrated Fire Prevention Week 
with a $1,500,000 bonfire. As Mayor Champion 
says, “This fire may be a great thing for Ocean 
City, the greatest thing that ever happened.” 
“We will hold a meeting to discuss what we 
have learned about fire,” added the mayor. 


* * * 


I DON’T mean to be sour and unappreciative 

of the force of a bad example but it does 
seem to me that the residents of the famous re- 
sort have paid a high price for their whistle. 
We say residents, not forgetting that fire in- 
surance companies have a million dollar equity 


in that whistle. 
* * * 


USPICION is rife that the fire was of in- 

cendiary origin. We remind investigators 
that this department has a standing offer of a 
“handsomely embossed, five-star detective badge” 
as a reward for information on fire-bugs. I 
think this badge would be a beautiful and fitting 
adornment to the manly bosom of one of those 
Ocean City gents who, in the interest of the 
Sunday biue laws, have been snooping on gas- 
buggy drivers and addicts of the insidious weed. 


* * * 


TUDENTS of the University of Wisconsin 

have been presented with a guide book by 

the dean, whose name, appropriately enough, is 

Goodnight. Following is a list of vices frowned 

upon by Dean Goodnight (the parenthetical re- 
marks are ours): 


Loafing—Very pernicious habit. 
smoothing. ) 

Smoking—Treacherous and insidious. (How 
about Mary Garden who attributes her op- 
eratic success to Lucky Strikes or Bebe 
Daniels who just loves a man who smokes a 
pipe?) 

Profanity—Useless, inane; stamps the user 
as of low and vulgar mind. (Now we know 
why Hell-and-Maria Dawes does not choose 
to run.) 

Gambling—Fascinating vice; consumes 
time, money and morals. (The Dean sounds 
as if he may have sat in on a little ten-and-a- 
quarter himself at sometime.) 

Drinking—Most_ vicious; unfortunately, 
popular (Ladies, I accept the nomination!) 

ik 


SCIENTIFIC expedition is about to get 

under way for the purpose of hunting the 
almost totally extinct blue goose. Off with the 
old and on with the new say we. Why go pok- 
ing about musty graves in some far corner of 
the world looking for a blue goose when there 
are several hundred splashing, dashing live ones 
waddling about in our best fire insurance offices. 
Honk, Honk! 


(But so 
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A WELCOME MOVE 

T is gratifying to see such an organiza- 

tion as the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & ‘Surety Underwriters unfurl the 
banner of adjustment reform. By its 
identification »with such a body, the prob- 
lem of combating fraudulent insurance 
claims assumes the prominence and im- 
portance that it merits. It affords THE 
SPECTATOR considerable satisfaction to 
record, elsewhere in this issue, the plans 
of the Bureau in this respect, because it 
is a fulfillment of what may be termed 
an anticipatory paragraph printed in THE 
SPECTATOR of August 11. Under the 
head, “Claim Evils Draw Fire,” an ar- 
ticle urging concerted action against 
fraudulent plaintiffs and their attorneys 
went on to say: 

The National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, as the chief organization in the 
business, is directly concerned with adjustment 
problems. Primarily a rate-making body, it has 
had its troubles, of late, responding to demands 
for increased rates, which have already reached 
maximum levels. The Bureau: should have 
realized, by this time, that the inadequecy of 
these rates may to no small extent be charged 
to unnecessary expenditures of the claim de- 
partment. There is a direct tie-up in the func- 
tions of this body and the adjustment of losses. 
It may be that the National Bureau would prove 
the best vehicle for the proposed action. 

Whether or not the National Bureau 
is the most efficacious organization to 
undertake the work, it is noteworthy that 
it is the first body to recognize the serious- 
ness of the problem and the acute need 
for action. With the confidence of casu- 
alty company executives which the Bu- 
reau enjoys, it should tbe able to enlist 
the generous support of all its member 


companies and the matter should receive 
the immediate attention, not only of claim 
department heads, but of chief executives 
as well. 

It might be remarked, in passing, that 
the Bureau has already demonstrated in- 
telligence and foresight by the inclusion 
of the very first article in its program, to 
wit: 

“To ensure, through cooperation of its 
members, such administration of casualty 
claims as will result in prompt and just 
settlement of all meritorious claims.” 

The confidence of honest assureds and 
legitimate claimants is going to be one of 
the strongest supports the companies will 
have in their forthcoming fight. 





SEPTEMBER’S FIRE LOSS 

HE reduction in the waste of prop- 

erty by fire which has been noted 
during most of the current year, was 
continued in September last, which 
month contributed less to the national 
ash heap than any previous month in 
1927, except May. 

The total property loss in September 
last, in the United States and Canada, 
as computed by the Journal of Com- 
merce, was $21,875,000, and this sum 
brought the total for the first nine months 
of the current year up to $247,341,400, 
which is $60,000,000 less than in the cor- 
responding period in 1926 and nearly 
$30,000,000 less than in the first nine 
months of 1925. 

The ever-widening effect of the long 
continued educational campaign against 
preventable fires is noticeable in the fig- 
ures above given. Fire prevention week 
was generally observed throughout the 
country, and it really seems as though 
the people have, in a measure, awakened 
to their responsibility for the prevention 
of fires. At any rate, it is most gratify- 
ing to observe the decreasing loss, not- 
withstanding that the insurable values 
are constantly increasing, and it is hoped 
that the tendency may continue. 





ADDING TO LONGEVITY 
N the fight against any particular di- 
sease, research is every now and then 
rewarded by some discovery tending to 
aid in its conquest. The death rate from 
such diseases as tuberculosis and yellow 
fever, for example, has been much re- 
duced, and scientists are studying various 
other diiseases in order to find preventive 


~ 


J 


or curative methods of treatment for 
them. Cancer, instead of yielding to 
such remedies as have been experimented 
with, seems to be on the increase, so that 
there is room for much study as to the 
causes and effective modes of treating 
this dread disease. 

Within the last few days, it has been 
announced that a possible cure of per- 
nicious anemia has been discovered, and 
that a powder containing the active prin- 
ciple of beef or calf liver is being utilized 
in restoring victims of pernicious anemia 
to apparent health. This statement was 
made by Dr. Cyrus C. Sturgis, director 
of the Thomas Henry Simpson Memorial 
for Medical Research, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., before the American College of 
Surgeons. 

He indicated that experiments with 
this mysterious element in liver have met 
with much success in combating perni- 
cious anemia, and that it has been pos- 
sible to produce a powder containing the 
vital elements of beef liver, but. devoid 
of the non-essential tissues, for use in 
the treatment of anemia. 

One by one the serious diseases of 
civilization are yielding to scientific re- 
search and knowledge, which have al- 
ready, it is claimed, added a number of 
years to the average length of life. 





METHOD which has proved suc- 

cessful in attracting considerable 
attention to the general subject of fire 
prevention is the practice of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters of of- 
fering and presenting medals for the 
essays written by school children upon 
the subject mentioned. For example, 
in New York city last week more 
than 400 children in parochial and 
public schools were presented with the 
National Board medals for having «writ- 
ten the best essays on fire prevention in 
connection with the observation of fire 
prevention week. The presentations were 
made by Fire Commissioner John J. Dor- 
man and President Joseph V. McKee, 
of the Board of Aldermen, who explained 
the purpose of fire prevention week and 
stated that the number of fires in the 
city during the past year had been re- 
duced through the work of the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau and an extensive educa- 
tional program. If the fire prevention 
idea is permanently implanied in the 
minds of the children of the United 
States, most of them will grow up to be 
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more careful about fire than was the pre- 
ceding generation. 





ATHER startling figures are those 

indicating the sum of life insur- 
ance paid to policyholders of insurance 
policies less than one year old. It ap- 
pears from The Weekly Underwriter’s 
Annual Sales Review Number that the 
holders of 111,220 policies died in 1926 
in less than a year after taking out such 
insurance, the payments under which 
policies amounted to $62,000,000. This 
is certainly an object lesson to those who 
decline to listen to the persuasions of the 
life insurance agent because of the fal- 
lactous idea that coming from a long- 
lived family is a guarantee of longevity. 
It is easy for even the healthiest person 
to contract a fatal disease, and the news- 
papers daily record numerous deaths 
from automobile and other accidents. 
There is no guarantee of longevity for 
anyone in this world, and the figures 
above referred to should help to convince 
many a prospect of that fact. 





Suggests Organization of Speakers’ Bureau 
for Life Underwriters 

In his report to the Memphis convention of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters 
First Vice-President Chester O. Fischer said 
that a fine spirit of harmony prevails among the 
local associations and that all were working for 
the progress of the main body. He made an im- 
portant suggestion to the effect that the Na- 
tional Association should organize a speakers’ 
bureau for the benefit of local associations, and 
said: 

One of the popular things that the Illinois 
State Association has accomplished during its 
short history is the assistance it has given its 
member Associations in the way of securing 
speakers. I feel sure the national headquarters 
is equally willing to serve in that way and no 
doubt is and has been doing that very thing. 
However, I do not beligve the Associations 
throughout the country realize that fact and I 
would suggest that a speakers’ bureau, or some 
such department, be organized to serve in that 
manner. Life underwriters of national reputa- 
tion could be suggested, men and women with 
a poweriul message, and perhaps a tour of cer- 
tain parts of the country could be arranged, as 
has been done in the case of Professor Huebner, 
keeping the expense of the local bodies down to 
a minimum. 


Hon. D. F. Houston on Executive Commit- 
tee of Life Presidents’ Association 
The Hon. David F. Houston, president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
was unanimously elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at the recent regular meet- 
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Co-operation Promoted by Life Under- 
writers 


The committee on relations with other or- 
ganizations, a part of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, reported to the conven- 
tion of the main body at Memphis last week 
through its chairman, J. E. Williams. The re- 
port showed that much progress in the business 
has been made by reason of the co-operation se- 
cured between the National Association and 
such organizations as the American Bankers 
Association, Trust Officers Association, West- 
ern Bankers Association and others. The idea 
of life insurance trusts, it was shown, has been 
materially advanced during the National Asso- 
ciation year, just ended, and future efforts, it 
is believed, will bring even better results. 


Michigan Life Plans Before State 
Department 

LansinG, Micu., October 17.—Articles of as- 
sociation, stock sales prospectuses, and other 
matter relative to organization by former Com- 
missioner Leonhard T. Hands of the Michigan 
Life have been formally submitted to the State 
Insurance Department. Department officials 
were given the various documents late last week 
and it is expected that it will take considerable 
time before investigation of the data is com- 
plete and action can be expected. The attorney 
general’s department approve the legal aspects 
of the organization formalities several weeks 
ago when information was disclosed as to the 
probable backing of the company and its gen- 
eral financial structure was outlined. 
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Protection as Certain 


As Time Itself 


Each month there go out from the Home Office of The 
Prudential hundreds of checks which constitute the sole 


income of nearly as many families. 


This pay-roll—one which never is late, never 
fails—is made up of the names of men, 
women and children survivors of thoughtful 


individuals who have passed on. 


Had these providers failed to insure their 
lives there would be no certain, stated fund 


for the necessities. 


The Prudential offers, through its Ordi- 
nary Agencies, a full line of low net 
cost Monthly Income policies and in- 
vites brokers to avail themselves of the 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurFigup, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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1100 Delegates Present at First 
Session 








HUGH HART SOUNDS KEYNOTE 





Mrs. Edward J. McCormack Delivers Ad- 
dress of Welcome—President George 
D. Alder in Chair 
[By a STAFF CoRRESPONDENT] 

Mempuis, TENN., October 12—The thirty- 
eighth annual session of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was called to order 
in the grand ballroom of the Peabody hotel at 
two o'clock this afternoon, with 1100 delegates 
present, by Paul F. Clarke, vice-president of 
the Association, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and general agent in Boston of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. He 
introduced President George D. Alder, general 
agent in Salt Lake City of the National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont, who briefly 
expressed his gratitude at the honor which had 
been placed upon him as president of the Na- 
tional Association and did not fail to mention 
the co-operation and support of the officers and 
trustees of the Association. 

The invocation was rendered by the Right 
Reverend Thomas F. Gailor, Bishop of Ten- 
nessee. President Alder then introduced Mrs. 
Edward J. McCormack, the brilliant and charm- 
ing wife of Edward J. McCormack, general 
agent of the Minnesota Mutual Life of Mem- 
phis. 

It was Mrs. McCormack who persuaded the 
trustees of the National Association to bring 
the thirty-eighth annual meeting to Memphis 
and who delivered the address of welcome, al- 
though but two weeks ago she became a mother 
of her third child. Mrs. McCormack certainly 
presented to the delegates, both in charm and 
wit and in expressions of hospitality, a perfect 
example of what sometimes seems to be a 
rather mythical figure, a typical example of 
Southern womanhood. Her brief but sincere 
address was given a tremendous ovation. Presi- 
dent Alder also introduced Mayor Rowlett 
Paine of Memphis, who extended an official wel- 
come from the city. 

The first address of the day was that >f 
Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, who delivered 
the keynote speech of the entire convention. 
His topic was identical with theme of the con- 
vention which is “Completing Life’s Plans 
Through Life Insurance.” The complete text 
of Mr. Hart’s address will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. In fact, Mr. Hart outlined and 
criticized in his accustomed brilliant manner the 
recent tendencies in the life insurance business, 
with especial reference to distribution. He 
pointed to the tendency of modern businesses 
to compete with each other for a larger portion 





of the American dollar. He defended the less 
competitive and forced methods of life insur- 
ance distribution, pointing out the selling of in- 
surance must always be based upon its useful- 
ness rather than a go-getter policy. The busi- 
ness is chiefly interested in finding more ways 
in which life insurance can be used than in 
forcing sales. 

Charles Houmeyer, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, addressed the con- 
vention upon “The American Agency System.” 

The plans for the American College of Life 
Underwriters were finally completed at the 
meetings of the trustees and the executive com- 
mittee. These plans were set forth to the con- 
vention by Edward A. Woods, president of the 
College, former president of the Association 
and general agent in Pittsburgh of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
Mr. Woods showed lantern’ slides of the appli- 
cations and form of questions to be followed. 
He also made reference to the certificate which 
will be given by the Association. 

Mr. Hart was called to the platform to in- 
troduce Roger B. Hull, the new managing di- 
rector and general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Major Hull, as 
he expressed it, stated a premise and made a 
challenge. He stated that he believed that life 
insurance is the greatest single agency for hu- 
man good that is in existence. His challenge 
was expressed in the question “Are you men 
and women vitally and wholeheartedly interested 
with this enterprise? Are we going to turn 
this creed into a crusade or are we mildly in- 
terested without, as Elihu Root said, “putting 
beef behind it”? Major Hull proved himseif 
an orator of the first water in the brief address 
with which he enlarged upon the above quota- 
tions. 

Josh Lee, head of the public-speaking depart- 
ment of the University of Oklahoma, was the 
final speaker, he being an inspirational orator 
whose topic was “The Pot of Gold.” His 
theme revolved largely around the necessity of 
making the best use of the opportunities at hand. 

Following Mr. Lee’s address, a number of 
representatives of other life insurance organiza- 
tions were introduced. Charles G. Taylor, as- 
sistant manager of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, spoke of the progress made 
in recent years in the business of selling life in- 
surance. He predicted an equally important 
progress in the future. 

Thomas W. Blackburn, associate counsel of 
the American Life Convention, recalled that his 
first appearance before the Association was at 
Memphis in 1912. At that time there were 
twenty-five representatives of American Life 
Convention companies present. Several years 
later, at Pittsburgh, after Mr. Blackburn had 
recommended that the companies of his organi- 
zation support the Association, there were over 
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600 such representatives present. Mr. Black- 
burn outlined very briefly the purpose and 
strength of the Convention. 

Eric V. Chown, secretary of the Canadian 
Association of Life Underwriters, spoke chiefly 
concerning the joint committee of his organiza- 
tion, the Life Agency Officers Association of 
Canada, and the company representatives. This 
committee takes up all joint matters and has 
accomplished a great deal along co-operative 
lines. He brought greetings from the Canadian 
Association. 


PAUL F. CLARK REPORTS 
Vice-President of Life Underwriters Be- 
lieves Association Facing Great 
Advancment 

Paul F. Clark, in his report as vice-president 
of the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, made at Memphis last week, said that the 
Association year ending October 12 had been 
a most successful one and had witnessed the 
formation of a fair number of new local asso- 
ciations. In discussing the future of the Na- 
tional Association he said: 

I believe the National Association today com- 
prises a higher type of membership than at any 
time in our previous history. I also believe that 
the present methods in use are of higher stand- 
ards than ever before, and that the life under- 
writer, individually, is attaining gradually but 
surely that professional standard to which he is 
so justly entitled. 

It has been a great pleasure in the past year 
to come in contact again with many of those 
who have so long been active in carrying on 
the work of the Association. ' : 

As the year closes I think I voice the senti- 
ments of every other officer in feeling that the 
Association is now on the threshold of a great 
advancement, resulting from many years of 
earnest activity on the part of all to bring the 
Association to that place where it properly be- 
longs. 


John Hancock Mortgages 

Boston, Mass., October 17.—An interesting 
factor in the figures recently announced by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
pertaining to the total mortgages accepted by the 
company during the first nine months of this 
year, is that the amount is almost equally di- 
vided between farm properties and city dwell- 
ings and apartment -houses, the figures being as 
follows: $16,757,098 on 2683 farm properties 
and $16,458,635 on 1274 city properties. A 
slight improvement in interest rate over the 
previous months was noted in September, the 
average yield being 5.52 per cent. 





Boston Delegation at Memphis 

Boston, Mass., October 17.—The Boston 
delegation at the National Lite Underwriters’ 
convention this week at Memphis is made up 
largely of John Hancock men, among whom are 
Paul, Clark, Franklin W. Ganse, William E. 
Collins, Tressler W. Callihan, H. H. Putnam 
and Earl Manning. 
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George D. Alder Reviews the Year 


Retiring-President of National Association of Life Underwriters 
Describes Progress and Achievement 


George D.. Alder, retiring-president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, ad- 
dressed that body at its thirty-eighth annual 
convention in Memphis, Tennessee, last week, 
and reviewed the work of the organization and 
the problems it has faced and surmounted dur- 
ing the past year. Mr. Alder, outlining the 
events in his tenure of office, said: 


There were many matters unsettled in other 
administrations that claimed aimost immediate 
attention, for they were vital to a clear sailing 
course. Proper adjudication meant at least 
cursory knowledge of the situation, hard to get 
with a presiding officer in Salt Lake City and 
members of the board of trustees in various 
Eastern cities. However, the president wishes 
here to say that a more considerate group of 
gentlemen would be hard to find than those who 
have served with him during the year. Gen- 
erally speaking, the personal equation has not 
been in evidence, but, in contradistinction, ad- 
vancement of the National Association has been 
paramount, as should be the case. 


OrFicers Work Harp 


National Association officers live a life of 
sacrifice and, it has been said, endure censure 
and praise without remuneration as if they were 
one the pay roll of some large commercial cor- 
poration. The peculiar part about it is they 
smile at contumely when directed at them and 
count their beads in the hope of forestalling 
other attacks. Nevrtheless it is an extreme 
pleasure to associate with earnest, painstaking 
men who contribute, in a public way, the best 
that is in them for a worthy cause without hope 
of reward, except as they see well loved plans 
advance through which a cause is served. I 
want here and now to pay tribute to those of 
the Board of Trustees who have loyally sup- 
ported and advised and counselled with me even 
though the work of your President might have 
seemed amateurish to them. 


The closing weeks of the former administra- 
tion seemed to make necessary the appointment 
of committees that were to function in the pres- 
ent one, the result of which was the introduction 
of some radical changes in the conduct of Na- 
tional Association affairs, among them being the 
one on reorganization and allocation. The 
recommendation of this committee, among other 
things was, after long and serious cogitation, 
that the office of paid assistant to the president 
be abolished and that the National Association 
be put in readiness for the big things ahead of 
it, by creating the position of managing director 
and general counsel. Finally there was secured 
for this newly created office a man of rather 
unusual attainments as an organizer and shrewd- 
ness in his profession of the law, whose author- 
ity in National Association affairs is supreme, 
subject only to the president and board of 
trustees. ‘Naturally it is hoped that with these 
attainments and entrusted with power to act 
under the direction of the trustees and presi- 
dent, we will have in office an official with 
definite plans, and whether the president comes 
from Maine or California and the trustees like- 
wise, there will be a continuity of action. 


Trisute To R. B. Hutt 


The man selected by the committee for this 
work, Roger B. Hull, comes well equipped to 
make a stand for the rights of Association 
members and, through his legal knowledge, 





is equipped to advise us just what those 
rights might be. Likewise with his diversified 
acquaintance with people who do things we will 
be afforded the opportunity we long have sought, 
to have a friend at court when things vital to 
our cause are on the tapis. While the Associa- 
tion budget will necessarily have to be extended, 
it is believed the future, under the guidance of 
the new managing director, will be productive 
of an increased income that will care for the 
expenditure. 

Appointment of field assistants is compara- 
tively a new feature in Association management, 


but the possibility of great good from this 
source is more than apparent. By this means the 
influence of the national officers is upheld 


throughout the field and where the calling has 
been magnified it has extended Association 





GeorceE D. ALDER 


Retiring President of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


completeness, radiating as it does, quickly and 
effectively the accomplishments of the Associa- 
tion as they daily transpire. In his travels about 
the country in the last fiscal year the executive 
has had occasion to note the activities of some 
of the field assistants and has been impressed 
with the ardor and well directed activities of 
this body of men and, as is usually the case in 
such an organization, some have felt more 
strongly the obligation than others and their ac- 
complishments have been greater. Yet it must 
be said there could not have been the degree of 
success attendant upon the meetings attended by 
your president had it not been for the field as- 
sistants in the localities visited and it is a pleas- 
ure to commend these active men. 

Membership in any kind of an organization is 
chimerical to say the least and though attention 
is lavished upon it on the whole, or in part, it 
responds often spasmodically, flourishes for a 
time and in locations passes out entirely, and, 
therefore, one is led to the belief that no mai- 
ter how carefully nurtured a section might be, 
its continuance in action is problematical. The 
experience in the earlier part of the present fis- 
cal year gave promise of a decreased member- 
ship. Whether due to the reaction of a new ad- 

ministration factionally supported, or a natural 
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slump, it would be hard to say, but it is an- 
nounced with great satisfaction that the falling 
away spirit was overcome and the account at 
this writing now stands to the good over last 
year’s totals. 

The meeting of the executive committee in 
March was a real event and perhaps was more 
largely attended than has been the case for 
some time. Discussion was had of many mate- 
rial subjects, chief among them being the Gen- 
eral Motors case as handled by a large company 
located in New York, which naturally proved 
quite disturbing to Association interests, as it 
was felt that influence was being brought to 
bear that boded ill for individual life represen- 
tatives and their organizations—in fact, an at- 
tempt that might be described a inimical to both, 
and the matter was threshed out most ex- 
haustively in collaboration with the members of 
the board of trustees. 


A GREAT MOVEMENT 


The National Association is a great big or- 
ganization dependent upon its integral parts to 
properly function, and its influence is responsible 
for much of the security vouchsafed to its in- 
dividual members and the advancement of the 
profession. In its ranks are those upon whom 
dignity has been bestowed through city, State 
and national recognition and who are able to 
wield influence beneficial to the cause. They are 
consulted in crises affecting the welfare of the 
body politic and their judgment is counted the 
very best. Expression of its views becomes cur- 
rent through its monthly publication, Life As- 
sociation News, which is reputed better in a 
general way than any other trade publication 
going to the desks of its members, and the care- 
ful manner in which it is edited and its subject 
matter arranged, reflects great credit upon Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Ensign, whose unfaltering ef- 
fort is deserving of high praise, which your 
president now extends to him, together with an 
expression of gratitude for a fund of helpful 
suggestions in carrying on the year’s work. 

It has been thought for many years that the 
work of honorable life representatives was 
greatly unlike that of those in other organiza- 
tions and was almost sacred in its functions; 
that men and women who make it possible for 
bereavel families to live in their own homes and 
participate in incomes provided for dependents, 
are real benefactors and their business should 
be described as a profession. Consequently after 
many years there has been organized what is 
known as the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, with a National Charter, fully of- 
ficered and preparing for operation, with Ed- 
ward A. Woods as president and Dr. S. S. 
Huebner of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of Pennsylvania as dean. In the 
judgment of outstanding men in the business 
this encompasses all that has heretofore been 
accomplished for the individual and the business 
in times past and goes immeasurably farther, 
for it establishes a school where a uniform plan 
will be observed of matriculating students and 
fitting them for the calling of life insurance and 
professionalizing them when deemed represen- 
tative. Of necessity this new order will qualify 
the service that must be rendered and establish 
a code by which its members will be recognized. 
It will also result in conserving to those who in 
every way are attached to the business, the 
emoluments accruing thereto and quietly, but 
effectively, eliminate all but those actively en- 
gaged. Indeed, the present administration feels 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Completing Life’s Plans Through Life Insuranc 


By Hucu D. Hart 


« 


Vice-President af the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


“Completing Life’s Plans Through Life In- 
surance” is the theme of our convention. You 
will observe that this theme does not contain 
any direct urge to sales action. 

This fact is very significant in the face of 
two interesting recent developments that might 
have influenced us to adopt a different type of 
theme. 


Can Metuops Be BEtTTERED? 

The first development is the growing feeling 
of many friends of life insurance both outside 
and inside our own ranks that the methods which 
we use in distributing life insurance are out of 
date and should be changed. One of these crit- 
ics recently has expressed this revolt in the 
magazine Advertising and Selling as follows: 
“What has insurance done to make an impres- 
sion on the public which furnishes the consum- 
ing market for its ware? It has maintained a 
lofty silence except for the annual purchase of 
paid space in newspapers whereon it blazes its 
annual statements and the names of the of- 
ficers and directors. It has furnished its agents 
with slick brass cartridge pencils, paper cut- 
ters and folders containing reduced reproduc- 
tions of their sample policy forms by way of 
exciting reading. And it charges off these 
trinkets to advertising expense in the annual 
budget, and shakes its head pensively at the ter- 
rific cost of obtaining the public’s good will.” 

A similar evidence of this revolt is contained 
in the September issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and is entitled “Insuring Insurance,’ and was 
written by Ernest Elmo Calkins: The follow- 
ing are typical excerpts from this article: 

In twelve leading magazines, as checked by 
the Curtis Publishing Company, the total ex- 
penditure for advertising insurance in 1926 was 
$1,064,269, while for the motor car and its ac- 
cessories, it was $30,955,298. 

The question is, what peculiar need, or 
urgency, or intrinsic quality makes it profitable 
to advertise motor cars. thirty times as much as 
insurance is advertised? 

But how much easier the work of the agent 
if his customers wanted insurance, if he could 
sit in his office, like a nose and throat specialist, 
while people crowded his reception room to be 
shown in one by one! 

Why do people stand in line to buy postage 
stamps or railroad tickets, and let the insur- 
ance agent stand in line to sell them insurance 
they need far more urgently than they ever 
needed to mail a letter or make a journey? The 
answer is—habit. The insurance companies have 
elected to do business that way; the public has 
acquiesced. Some services are sold. Others are 
bought. It is the habit for insurance agents to 
choose customers, and it is the habit for travel- 
ers to choose ticket agents. But habits are the 
result of education and the most powerful edu- 
cation to-day is publicity. Advertising could re- 
verse this situation and give the insurance com- 
panies the strategical position of active demand. 
* * * No mportant industry is so archaic, so 
remote from modern life. 

These expressions are from brilliant men 
engaged in the advertising business. But this 
revolt is not confined to representatives of the 
advertising fraternity. Many business men feel 











This address, delivered by Mr. Hart 
at the Memphis convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
struck the keynote of that mecting and 
contains interesting and important ideas 
as to the sales methods used in life in- 
surance and the future of the business 
itself —Epitor’s Note. 











the same way. had an interesting example 
of it not long ago at a luncheon with four part- 
ners in a nation-wide business, the largest of its 
kind in the world, a business that has no rela- 
tionship either to advertising or to life insur- 
ance; each of those men, in turn, expressed his 
emphatic conviction that present methods of life 
insurance distribution were unsound and un- 
economical. 

A third evidence of this revolt is found 
among many thoughtful life insurance men 
themselves, who have advocated an institutional 
advertising campaign by all the companies io 
educate the American people en masse to the 
advantages of life insurance. 

Our theme does not take cognizance of this 
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revolt. It announces a service ideal, and is not 
a campaign cry. 

The second interesting development is a move- 
ment in American commercial life which O. H. 
Cheney, vice-president of the Pacific National 
Bank of New York, calls “the new competition” 
and which he defines as “the competition of one 
entire industry with all other industries for as 
much as it can get of the national income.” 
This new competition is nothing more than 
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a hectic scramble for business upon an enormity 
of scale. Seventy-eight industries are engaged 
in nation-wide campaigns to extract the utter- 
most farthing of the individual’s dollar. Innu- 
merable and diverse instances of this mad 
scramble may be cited. 

The National Kraut Packer’s Association, 
after assessing their members fifty cents per 
ton of cabbage, have made American sauerkraut 
conscious in four ysars, thereby increasing kraut 
consumption 20 per cent. 

In a similar manner, the American Face 
Brick Association has increased the sale of face 
brick 250 per cent since 1920. 

The Greeting Card Association has gone after 
business so strenuously that sales have grown 
from ten million dollars in 1913 to sixty million 
in 1925. 

The Joint Coffee Trade Committee has 
poured four pounds of additional coffee per an- 
num into each American coffee pot. 

The Sunmaid Raisin Growers have brought 
threefold more purchasing power into their 
treasury. 

The Flourmillers have launched an eat-more- 
bread campaign; the meat packers are driving 
for a consumption of one hundred seventy-nine 
pounds of meat per capita annually; the milk 
men have organized to secure one quart per 
capita per day. The butter men are campaign- 
ing to have us reach the Australian average of 
butter consumption, which is ten pounds a year 
more than the American average; while the 
cheese makers are out to secure the Swiss level, 
which is twenty-two pounds above the United 
States consumption. Even the coffin manufac- 
turers are starting a campaign to promote the 
sale of more expensive coffins. 

The diamond industry has recently been de- 
pressed, due to overproduction, and to whole- 
sale dumping of crown jewels on the market. 

The New York World has made the sugges- 
tion that the situation might be remedied if the 
diamond merchants will start a “get-engaged 
oftener” campaign. 

How strangely out of pace and tempo with 
these two developments is the tone and spirit 
of our theme. To be in harmony with the ideas 
of our critics and with the methods of our 
commercial friends, I suppose we would have 
to adopt some such theme as this: “Five per 
cent of the nation’s income for life insurance 
in the next twelve months,” or “twenty billions 
of new insurance in 1928.” But our theme is 
not a go-getter’s battle cry; it is a formula of 
life insurance usefulness. It is our answer to 
the two developments I have described, for it is 
a manifesto to all the world that life insurance 
men are thinking primarily of ways in which 
life insurance can be helpful and only second- 
arily of ways in which it can be sold. There 
is no higher form of salesmanship. 


We must admit that national advertising has 
paid in the field of commodities; we must ad- 
mit that the new competition has stimulated 
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commercial business. The first question that 
arises, then, is: Should life insurance adopt 
the distribution methods that have proved so 
signally successful in stimulating the sale of 
commodities? I believe that a national adver- 
tising campaign, supported by all the companies, 
as heretofore advocated by the National Asso- 
ciation, on an institutional basis, sustained over 
a long period of years, and on a scale large 
enough to be in keeping with the magnitude 
and importance of the institution of life insur- 
ance would be decidedly helpful to the agents 
in their work of distribution. 

But let us not expect too much from such 
a campaign. Let us not expect our prospects 
to line up, like the patients of the nose and 
throat specialist, or the purchasers of railroad 
tickets, or postage stamps, seeking to buy life 
insurance. Such clatrap ideas, on the one hand, 
are as unsound as the ideas of some of our 
ultra-conservative thinkers, who maintain that 
the distribution of commodities and of life in- 
surance do not have any elements in common. 
They have this much in common, namely, that 
people must know about either before they will 
buy either. They differ in one very important 
respect: - Commodities can be sold by mass 
merchandising methods, whereas life insurance 
can be sold only by individual solicitation. The 
agent will always have his important place in 
distributing life insurance and the only thing 
advertising might do is to make his task easier, 
and make him, therefore, more effective. 

As to whether we should adopt the spirit of 
the new competition; whether we should con- 
sider life insurance as a competitor to every 
other business, and should join their hectic tus- 
sle for as much as we could get of the national 
income, I believe the service ideal, expressed 
in our theme, represents the dominant ideal of 
our business and that it would be very unwise 
for life insurance to cease to be serviceized and 
become soullessly commercialized. 

But those who revolt against the selling meth- 
ods of ‘life insurance companies, would have us 
believe that our distribution system has failed. 
Who can brand a sales system with failure that 
has for its customers fifty-five million Ameri- 
cans, almost half of our entire population; a 
sales system that has to its credit estates which 
it has created of the almost inconceivable sum 
of eighty billions of dollars; in potential bene- 
fits to posterity and which has distributed to the 
American people already, the enormous sum of 
seventeen billions of dollars? These results 
were obtained largely through the personal pre- 
sentation of the life insurance story, and may 
be regarded as the achievement of the “spoken 
word” method of advertising. 

We increase our sales by enlarging the con- 
ceptions of people in regard to life insurance. 
When they thought that life insurance was use- 
ful only as a burial fund sales were small; we 
then taught them that it was useful not only xo 
pay funeral expenses, but also to tide the family 
over the temporary adjustment period follow- 
ing the breadwinner’s death, and sales grew in 
proportion to this enlargement of conception; 
we next taught them that it was useful not 
only as a fund for burial and emergency ad- 
justment, but also to provide a stable capital 





from which, not a temporary, but a permanent 
income for necessities could be procured. And 
with this still bigger conception, sales again in- 
creased. So that we have as the foundation 
of our entire scheme of selling the vitalizing 
principle that we can always enlarge our sales 
by enlarging people’s conceptions of life insur- 
ance, and that is exactly the purpose of our 
theme. It conveys a larger conception of life 
insurance than has yet prevailed and as we in- 
culcate this theme into the understanding of the 
people of America, sales of life insurance will 
grow until they catch up with the conception 
itself. So that after all, “Completing . Life’s 
Plans Through Life Insurance” is an indirect 
selling theme and a most compelling one. 


ENLARGING CONCEPTIONS 

In what way does our theme enlarge our pre- 
vious conceptions? All other conceptions of 
life insurance have dealt with necessities, with 
human needs. Our theme joins life insurance 
with ambitions. Now, the difference between 
needs and amibtions is the difference between 
the smallest measure of life and the largest. 

May I even suggest that all of our previous 
conceptions of life insurance have savored some- 
what of a negative tone? Life insurance has 
been used to mitigate disaster. It has been 
used to guarantee existence. It has been used 
as a soldier on guard over the perils that may 
follow disability, old age and death. It is an 
interesting foible of human nature that people 
do not feel the same enthusiasm for a negative 
that they do for a positive. Therefore, as we 
come to regard insurance as useful in building 
up a man’s prosperity, as well as in averting dis- 
aster; useful in furthering his success, as well 
as in assuring the necessities of bare existence; 
useful as a soldier bent on conquest, the empire- 
builder’s right hand man, as well as a home 
guard; we shall find in this intellectual trans- 
formation from a more or less negative idea to 
a positive one, a popularizing process that will 
take away much of the drabness that now colors 
our thought of life insurance. We can even 
believe that this new conception may invest life 
insurance with the power to give us thrills even 
as automobiles and radios and motion pictures 
do; thrills more enduring because they will 
come from its partnership in that most fas- 
cinating of all earthly enterprises, the pursuit 
of life’s ambitions. 

Utilizing life insurance as an investment fits 
more logically into this positive conception of 
life insurance than it did in the old idea which 
comprehended life insurance as protection only. 
So long as we conceded that life insurance was 
only protection, we admitted by inference that 
life insurance was not a good investment. We 
now propose to complete life’s plans through 
life insurance. All earthly plans rest upon eco- 
nomic foundations. We cannot go far in com- 
pleting plans through life insurance unless we 
recognize in addition to its protective character 
the investment aspect of life insurance. The 
adoption of our theme, therefore, means that we 
now enter life insurance in the investment field 
as a security competing on equal terms with 
other securities for a place in every man’s in- 
vestment structure, by which he hopes to real- 
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Unless we can discover 


ize his life’s ambitions. 
in life insurance the elements of a sound invest- 
ment, we must withdraw it as a positive ally in 
completing life’s plans and let it continue to 
play only its protective role as heretofore. 

The question that confronts us then is whether 
life insurance can compete with other invest- 
ments, when judged solely on its merits as an 
investment. 

There are four principal forms of investment 
outside of life insurance now occupying the in- 
vestment field—namely, bonds, mortgages, real 
estate and stocks. Bond houses in determining 
the relative grades of investments test them in 
relation to ten standards as follows: 


THE VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE AS AN 


INVESTMENT 
This Table Based on the Principles of Bond 
Investment 
By Lawrence Chamberlain 

Life 

Mort- Real Sav. Insur- 

Bds. gages Est. Bks. St’ks ance 
Sec. of principal....B B D S E A 
Stability of inc..... A B | & A D A 
Fair inc. return..... B A A Cc B B 
Marketability ...... B D D B (8 A 
Val. as collateral...B D Cc A D A 
Tax exemption ..... oe D A B A 
Exempt. from care..B . E B D A 
Accept. den’inat’n..C D D A B A 
Accept. durat’n ....A c A A B A 
Pot. appreciat’n ....C D B D B A 


Life insurance as an investment shows a rat- 
ing of nine A’s and one B, as against only two 
A’s for bonds; one A for mortgages; two A’s 
for real estate; five A’s for savings banks, and 
no A’s for stocks. The B rating which life 
insurance receives in this scientific investment 
test is under the factor of income return. 

Unfortunately, the American people have been 
inclined to regard this factor as the most im- 
portant of the ten. As a matter of fact, safety 
is the most important element of an investment. 

John Wanamaker has well said, “In figuring 
compound interest on our good investments, we 
forget to deduct compound interest on those that 
are not good.” 

The underlying purpose of all investments is 
to complete certain plans. The infallible safety 
of life insurance makes it the ideal investment 
with which to lay the financial foundation for 
the certain consummation of our plans. 

As we develop this new attitude of mind in 
regard to life insurance, we shall find men in- 
suring their lives in order to play golf or travel 
in their declining years, and not merely insur- 
ing to keep away from the poor house; we shall 
find them insuring to endow colleges, instead of 
merely insuring to send their sons to college; in- 
suring to create capital for enlarging their busi- 
ness enterprises, instead of merely insuring <9 
pay their business debts; insuring to build up 
fortunes, instead of merely insuring to prevent 
the wreck of fortunes. For we shall come to 
understand that there is no plan in life which 
rests on an economic foundation, however small 
or great, however simple or complicated, that 
cannot be aided to completion through life in- 
surance. And thus a new element will be intro- 
duced into human ambition—for we shall recog- 
nize that in addition to having available an in- 
comparable device for controlling events after 
our lifetime, we have available an equally effec- 
tive device for building and conserving for 
present enjoyment, as well as for future dis- 
posal, the fortunes of living men. 
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The American Agency System 


By CHARLES HOMMEYER 


Superintendent of Agencies, Union Central Life Insurance Company 


It is through the industry and perseverance 
of the army of agencies, past and present, that 
the great bridge of American Life Insurance 
has been built and maintained. 

Some valuation of the social and economic 
service rendered by the Life Underwriters of 
America may be conceived from the distribution 
of policy proceeds. The cash payments last year 
in the United States and Canada to policyhold- 
ers or their beneficiaries, according to a recent 
tabulation of the National Underwriter for 
their geographical distribution number, totaled 
the munificent sum of $1,585,642,125—an aver- 
age of more than four and one-third millions 
for each day of the year. Even more impres- 
sive is the amount of insurance now in force 
destined to benefit and bless the generations 
present and yet unborn, the total reaching the 
staggering and incomprehensible sum of eighty 
billions, representing three-fourths of the en- 
tire life insurance of the world. Could more 
convincing proof be asked of the valu€ and ef- 
ficiency of the American Agency System? 


GREAT BrITAIN’s CONTRAST 

It may be interesting in this connection to 
contrast our growth with that in Great Britain, 
where the Agency System does not exist to any 
appreciable extent. In 1900 there were ninety- 
six companies operating in Great Britain, with 
insurance in force totaling slightly more than 
four billion dollars ($4,061,000,000). In 1925 
the amount in force totaled almost ten billions, 
increasing approximately two and a half times, 
while during the same quarter-century, the com- 
bined amount in force in the United States and 
Canada increased more than eight-fold. 

In fact, we are now writing more new busi- 
ness annually in America than the total amount 
in force thirty-five years ago,—at the end of the 
first half-century of life insurance effort in the 
United States. 


A Two-way BrincE 

Every student of the business is familiar with 
the minute restrictions and exacting conditions 
of the policies of the yester-years, as compared 
with the liberal privileges and broad options un- 
der present-day contracts. 

It is not, however, as generally understood 
how large and important a part the Agency 
System played in bringing about the evolution 
of the modern policy provisions. 

It was the agents in their contact with the 
public who discovered the wider needs and 
greater uses for life insurance, and who first 
presented and interpreted these needs to the ex- 
ecutive and scientist of the business. And when 
the latter had devised the broader and more 
liberal policies and clauses, it was the agents 
who in turn took these documents to the public, 
presenting and interpreting their more or less 
technical provisions back into the terms of hu- 
man needs and life purposes. Thus has the 





_ Extracts from an address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at Memphis, last week. 


scope of life insurance been widened to cover 
the many and varied hazards to life and health 
and fortune. 

By reason of this two-fold service to the in- 
surer and the insured, the Agency System may 
be considered as the great two-way bridge, 
over which, to and fro, flows the enormous traf- 
fic of the business. 


FUTURE OF THE SYSTEM 

So much for the past, but what of the fu- 
ture may be asked. A reassuring answer to 
the query is found in the special nature of the 
business and its essentially distinctive market- 
ing problems. . 

Developments and altering conditions in the 
economic world from time to time bring about 
changes in marketing methods but the marketing 
function remains constant and unchanging. The 
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successful marketing of its product will always 
be a major problem in all business, Life Insur- 
ance being no exception to this rule, for without 
new business a company would be in a state of 
liquidation, 

That life insurance is not a commodity and 
subject to usual marketing methods is however 
frequently overlooked. The character of the 
life insurance contract and service offered re- 
quires special methods to fulfill its marketing 
function. 

Industry and commerce find their greatest ad- 
vantages in close proximity to the sources of 
supply, and in the accessibility to their markets. 
In marked contrast the very security of life 
insurance demands a wide distribution of its 
risks. Due to the uncertainty of life expect- 
ancy, and the question of moral hazard and in- 
surable interest involved, the risks assumed 
furthermore require the most careful and in- 
telligent selection. Without the loyal support 
and co-operation of an extensive Agency Force, 
the most desirable distribution and selection 
cannot be secured. 


Nor can the Institution of Life Insurance 
render its best and largest service to society 
without the personal contact and guidance of 
such an organization. This service of the 
agency system in its best modern conception be- 
gins with fitting policy provisions to individual 
needs, and ends only with the final discharge of 
the last policy obligation. By this two-fold cri- 
terion of security and service, both vital to the 
economic welfare, can be best judged the mer- 
its of any proposed marketing methods. 

It may be well to briefly consider some of 
the plans proposed. First may be mentioned 
what to some has appeared as a storm-cloud 
on the horizon. Namely—the possible establish- 
ment of Government Insurance, wherever it ex- 
ists, naturally depends upon the general policy 
of the respective countries. It, however, has 
been fostered only under either paternal or semi- 
socialistic states. In America where private en- 
terprise is given free scope, it is difficult to 
imagine Government Insurance ever receiving 
serious consideration. Unless we mistake the 
signs of the times, the popular demand is for 
more efficient business methods in Government, 
and for less inefficient Government method in 
business. 

A second atmospheric portent, more in the na- 
ture of a wind than a cloud, has been the recent 
interesting discussion on the advertising method 
of marketing Life Insurance. The growing po- 
tency of Advertising in modern marketing meth- 
ods, particularly in the sale of manufactured 
products, is quite apparent. But any suggestion 
of the possible elimination of the necessity of 
the life insurance agent is of course an absurd- 
ity. 

PERSONAL CONTACT PARAMOUNT 


Even granting that an “active demand” for 
life insurance might be created through an ex- 
tensive and comprehensive program of adver- 
tising, as certain advocates assume, there would 
still remain for individual and personal treat- 
ment, the essential problems of safe selection 
and intelligent coverage. But to assume that 
any amount of advertising would create so 
active a desire as to line up prospects at a 
company or agency office, evidences a lack of 
knowledge of both of what is involved in life 
underwriting, and of human nature itself. Who, 
by any flight of imagination, can picture men 
voluntarily mortgaging their automobiles in 
order to procure life insurance? With the 
converse we are all familiar. 

On the other hand, I firmly believe that the 
right kind and plan of advertising can be made 
a valuable hand maiden to the Agency System: 
first, in stressing the value and importance of 
the counsel and guidance of the well-equipped 
agent; sceond, in lessening sale _ resistence 
through a more general knowledge of what life 
insurance is and what it does; and third—in 
fostering the conservation of the business in 
force, in reducing the ratio of waste through 

(Concluded on page 32) ‘ 
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Completing Life’s Plan 
Through Life Insurance ~ 


O help the underwriter in this aim The Guardian 


provides a number of available aids, among which are 


The Guardian has pioneered in many 
of the modern developments of Life 
Insurance. 


which furnishes the fieldman with a 
constant source of interested prospects 
at a return of ten times his monetary 
investment. 


which helps the underwriter to build 
and hold a satisfied clientele. 


that is not confined to certain routine 
channels, but which is actuated by 
genuine interest and friendly feeling 
toward the fieldman and a sincere desire 
to help him to complete his life’s plan 
through Guardian Life Insurance. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE 


MORE THAN A THIRD OF A BILLION IN FORCE 


NEW YORK 
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A Creed and a Challenge 


Amazing Growth of Life Insurance and Adaptability to New and Changing 
Conditions Have Developed Broader Field of Endeavor 


By Rocer B. Hutt 


Managing Director and General Counsel of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


First: I believe that the institution of Ameri- 
can life insurance is the greatest human agency 
in the world. With its new adaptability to 
changing social and economic conditions, it has 
attained a remarkable practical development and 
has experienced an amazing growth. The 
trials of the pioneers have been forgotten. The 
recollection of the difficulties which they en- 
countered has been engulfed in the success and 
expansion of their ideals. Life has taken on 
some new values. New factors have been 
added to a man’s achievement; new spurs to his 
ambition. Life Insurance has been the most 
potent influence—and I use the superlative de- 
liberately and carefully—the most potent influ- 
ence in that accretion. 


Second: I believe that this amazing growth 
and this adaptability of our institution to new 
and changing conditions have developed for us 
a broader field of endeavor and a higher meas- 
ure of responsibility than we have ever faced 
before. And this calls for more constructive 
effort toward higher standards and more in- 
tensive usefulness. Just as methods of govern- 
ment and problems of the business world have 
become more complex, just so have our prob- 
lems become more involved and the need for a 
constructive program for their solution become 
more urgent. Just as life insurance has had to 
accommodate itself to the necessities of a new 
industrial system, just so now we must attend 
to the development of a new professional phil- 
osophy. The first and essential accommodation 
has been evolved splendidly by the brilliant and 
devoted leaders in the home office. We some- 
times fail to give them credit for that develop- 
ment. But the next.step depends upon the broad- 
ening of the field of our efficiency and the 
raising of the plane of our endeavor; in trans- 
lating into effective production the program and 
the platform which comes to us from them. 
There is a vital service to be rendered to 
American business, to the American home and 
to American prosperity by the systematic and 
intelligent development of American life insur- 
ance; the instrumentality for that service has 
been placed in our hands; the job of translating 
it into the life of the country is largely ours. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF PROGRESS 


Third: I believe that this National Associa- 
tion of ours, comprised of its approximately 
200 local units, is the only instrument by which 
we can be sure that the development of our 
professional philosophy is upon a high plane 
and the extension of our usefulness is far 
reaching. It is the only agency through which 
we can operate to discharge these new, im- 


Summary of an address delivered before the National 
Association of Life Underwritrs last week. 


portant, vitally important, group responsibilities. 
There surely can be no argument upon that ele- 
ment in my creed. 

Fourth: I believe that from the valued tra- 
ditions of the past we have a heritage, and that 
from our present vantage point of actual 
achievement, and impending plans, we have a 
psychological moment of opportunity both of 
which, the heritage and the impending oppor- 
tunity, are going to drive us with a compelling 
force into the period, just ahead, of the highest 
endeavor and by far the greatest usefulness of 
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any period in the history of this movement. 
And I choose to refer to only one of those im- 
pending plans, as significant of the era of pro- 
gress upon which we are just entering. 

I believe, and this becomes the fifth element 
in my creed, that the establishment of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, definite 
plans for which are being presented to you at 
this convention, is not only the most significant 
step ever taken in the development of what I 
have called our professional ideals, our profes- 
sional philosophy, but that it is really the first 
constructive, tangible and effective recognition 
of the advancement of the science of life un- 
derwriting in this country out of the realm of 
a business or industry into the plane of proud 
and proficient professonalism. ; 

There is just one final factor in my creed, the 
sixth. And it-is my opinion, certainly from 
many angles, the most important. 

I believe, I know, that the program of this 
Association, devoted to the ends of which I 
have just spoken, namely, to the development 
of our professional ideals and the extension of 
our usefulness, will have the effective support 
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and the earnest co-operation of the executives 
of the companies which we serve. I know this 
from the sincere expressions of innumerable 
company executives. And I say to you with all 
of the confidence and earnestness of which I 
am capable, that there is no more danger, if 
we do our share in a serious and a sane way, 
there is no more danger, of there arising a 
breach between the production and the distri- 
bution branches of this profession of ours than 
there is of a divergence in the interests of the 
Steel Mills of Pttsburgh and the well known 
executive offices at 71 Broadway, New York 
City. In either case, anything but a program 
which shall speak with the united voice of the 
two departments, production and distribution, is 
simply inconceivable. 


MAKE It A CRUSADE 

And now I come to the challenge. It begins 
with a question, for that is really what a chal- 
lenge is, and it requires, just as definitely, an 
answer. Are you men and women wholeheart- 
edly and vitally interested in this enterprise? 
Is there something about this creed, something 
about the business to which it relates, that will 
justify during the coming months the conse- 
cration of earnest effort to its important prob- 
lems? Are we going to turn this creed into a 
crusade? Or is it true of us, as Elihu Root said 
the other day of those who are interested in 
reform of our criminal procedure: “But while 
we are all for reform, we are only mildly for 
reform. We don’t put any beef behind it?” 

Perhaps some of your say, and I’ll confess I 
have some sympathy with you, this is a rather 
intangible proposition, this business of asking 
us to throw our hats into the air over the crea- 
tion of professional ideals and the development 
of the usefulness of the members of a profes- 
sion. Perhaps you say: “Give us a definite 
program; tell us what the National Associa- 
tion is going to do for us and for each one of 
us, and then we will tell you whether or not 
we are interested in what you are saying.” 

But the first element in my challenge hits in 
at that very point. There has been some sug- 
gestion during the years that this Association 
has not always measured up to its highest pos- 
sibilities. That criticism has too often come 
from those who have stood aloof, and not from 
those who have been willing to pour their time, 
their thought, their energy and their money into 
the common cause. 

And so, f you challenge me, and say that I 
am asking you to pledge your loyalty and sup- 
port to an intangible and nebulous theory, | an- 
swer, “you are correct and justified to this ex- 
tent; that if each one of you who has suggested 
or who may suggest that this Association is 

(Coneluded on page 19) 
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EQUITABLE POLICIES ARE POPULARLY KNOWN AS 
THE GOVERNMENT BoNnDS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


The EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 
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COLLEGE PLANS AN- 
NOUNCED 


Edward A. Woods Gives Details of 
Newest Development 








DEGREE ONLY BY EXAMINATION 





Association Will Also Award Certificate to 
Members Meriting Recognition 
[By a Starr CorRESPONDENT] 

_Mempuis, TENN., October 13.—Out of the 
hodge-podge of ideas and suggestions with 
which those responsible for the formation of 
the American College of Life Underwriters 
have been flooded there have been evolved two 
distinct methods by which the professional life 
underwriter may receive recognition. The first 
of these is by obtaining the degree of Chartered 
Life Underwriter from the College. The sec- 
ond is by receiving a certificate which announces 
the holder to be an Accredited National Asso- 
ciation Life Underwriter, which certificate is 
awarded, not by the College, but by ths National 
Association. The procedure for obtaining the 
degree was announced yesterday by Edward A. 
Woods, president of the College, speaking be- 
fore the thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 
Mr. Woods gave the details of the latter at the 
convention session today. 

The degree is obtainable by examination only. 
A carefully worked out course of study has been 
evolved by Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the Col- 
lege, and Professor Arthur W. Spaulding, of 
the University of Pittsburgh and the Edward A. 
Woods School of Life Underwriting. This 
study culminates in an examination lasting 2% 
days, which will be held twice yearly at colleges 
or universities most easily accessible to the ma- 
jority of the applicants for each particular sit- 
ting. For the present at least the College will 
be only an organization for setting up standards 

and carrying out the procedure which it pre- 
scribes. Its actual work will be carried on in 
colleges and universities already established. It 
should be remembered, however, that the Col- 
lege is an organization separate from the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, al- 
though fathered by it. It is separately incor- 
porated. 

Each applicant for the degree, upon complet- 
ing the necessary studies, will thereupon apply 
to Registrar Everett M. Ensign for an applica- 
tion blank which when completed gives a pretty 
accurate picture of the applicants’ qualifications. 
The blank must be accompanied by a fee of $100 
and contains a requirement that he or she must 
have had at least five years’ experience as a life 
insurance agent. This blank then goes to a com- 
mittee of the College, the personnel of which 
will probably be secret, and if passed upon fa- 
vorably, after careful investigation as to stand- 
ing, ethics, and other qualifications of the appli- 
cant, the examination may be taken. The ex- 
amination itself will be conducted entirely by 
the faculty of the college under the auspices of 
which it is held and the grading will also be 
done there. Except to make the arrangements 
and to set the standards, the American College 
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of Life Underwriters will not participate in the 
examining. Having successfully passed the ex- 
amination the applicant is then entitled to the 
degree. 

The procedure described is in many ways 
similar to that employed in obtaining the degree 
of Certified Public Accountant. Mr. Woods 
expressed the hope that it would soon have the 
same importance. 

For the present at least no degrees will be 
awarded except by examination. President 
Woods said that later if results seemed to war- 
rant such action, there might be evolved plans 
for giving honorory degrees in a very iimited 
number. 

The studies necessary may be pursued pri- 


vately, that being at present the only method. — 


However, a number of educational institutions 
are taking up the matter of giving a two-year 
course in preparation for the examination and 
the committee believes that within a year or 
two at least fifteen colleges will be offering such 
courses. A tentative list of suggested reading 
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has been prepared and to successfully pass the 
examination the applicant must base his studies 
upon this list of books or their equivalent. This 
list follows: 


TOPICS OF SUGGESTED READING COVERED 
IN EXAMINATION BY THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
for the 
Degree of Chartered Life Underwriters (C.L.U.) 

I. Life Insurance Fundamentals 
(a) Economics of Life Insurance: . 

(1) Huebner, S. S., “The Economics of 
Life Insurance.” (Life Insurance 
Series, D. Appleton & Co., 1927.) 

(2) Robinson, A. C. & Woods, E. A., 
“Creating and Conserving 
Estates.” (J. S. Crofts & Co., 
1926.) 


or 
Madden, J. L., ‘‘Life Insurance and 
Its Relations to Wills, Trusts and 
Estates.” (Life Insurance Series, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1927.) 
(b) Principles and Practices: 


Huebner, S.S., “Life Insurance” 
(D. Appleton & Co., Rev. Ed., 
1923). 


or 
Maclean, J. B., ‘“‘Life Insurance” 
(McGraw-Hill Co., 1924). 
II. Life Insurance Salesmanship. | 
(a) Principles of Salesmanship: : 
Stevenson, John A.—‘“‘Selling Life 
Insurance” (Harpers). 
(b) Psychology of Life Insurance Salesman- 
ship: 
Pu. A. Overstreet, “Influencing 
Human Behavior’ (People’s In- 
stitute Publishing Co.) 





III. General Education 
(a) English. (Including effective business let- 
ters). 
Geo. B. Woods—A College Hand- 
book of Writing (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 
(b) Economics: 
Ely, Richard T., “Outlines of Eco- 
nomics.” (MacMillan & Co., 1923, 
only Book II, Parts 1, 2 and 3 
on “Production and Consumption,” 
“Value and Exchange” and “Dis- 
tribution”’). 
(c) Sociology: 
(1) Stevenson, J. A., “Relations of Life 
Insurance to Education and Phil- 
anthrophy’”’ (Insurance series, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1927). 


or 
(2) Wood, E. A., “The Sociology of 
Insurance” (Insurance series, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1927). 
IV. Commercial Law 


ullivan, J. J., “‘American Business 
Law” (D. Appleton & Co., 4th 
Ed., 1923). 


V. Finance 

(1) Meade, E. S. & Schulz, K., “Rudi- 
ments of Business Finance” (D. 
Appleton & Co., 1926). 

(2) Ettinger, R. P., & Golieb, J. E., 
“Credit and Collections” (Pren- 
tice-Hall. Only Chapters 1-7, deal- 
ing with types of credit; Chap- 
ters 18-19 dealing with financial 
statements; and Chapter 28 deal- 
ing with bankruptcy, insolvency 
receiverships). 

(3) Willis, H. P., & Edwards, G. W., 
“Banking and Business’ (Harper 
& Bros., 1922. Only Part 2 
dealing with Commercial Banking; 
and Part 3 dealing with Non- 
Commercial Banking). 

(4) Kershman, J. E., “Principles of In- 
vestment” (A. W. Shaw & Co., 
only part 3 dealing with the “Field 
Investment” and Part 4 on the 
“Movement of Security Prices’’). 


(Concluded on page 17) 


SHERIDAN LIFE COMPLETES ORGAN- 
IZATION 

Capital to Be $300,000 and Surplus 

$700,000 

Cuicaco, Itt., October 17.—The new Sheri- 
dan Life Insurance Company formally com- 
pleted its organization last week at the first 
meeting of the stockholders to be held follow- 
ing the issuance of the final permit by the State 
department. The stockholders confirmed the 
present board, which is headed by Mercer F. 
Daniels, the organizer and president of the 
company, and includes: Claud F. Smith, Allen 
D. Albert, David G. Barry, John F. Hahn, Otto 
Otterstrom, C. H. Reynolds, Conrad Schmeis- 
ser, Charles S. Wallace, A. R. Culver and 
Dr. C. H. Hibbe. 

The board then approved a plan for raising 
the capital from one hundred thousand dollars 
to three hundred thousand dollars and the sur- 
plus from one hundred thousand to seven hun- 
dred thousand. This plan will be submitted to 
the ‘stockholders for approval on November 15. 


Ruth Elder’s Success Rouses Life 
Underwriters 

MEMPHIS, TENN., October 13.—Chester O. 
Fischer, vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, interrupted this 
morning’s session of the thirty-eighth annual 
convention to announce the landing of Ruth 
Elder, the aviatrix, in Holland. The conven- 
tion went momentarily wild with great enthu- 
siasm and voted to send a cablegram of con- 
gratulation. Afterward there was a call for the 
song-leader and a verse of “America” was sung. 
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dous proportions. 


q As with any other big business, adequate insurance is an 
important matter. If there are gaps in this wall of pro- 
tection, the profits or even the capital of the organization 
may be jeopardized. 


4 The AEtna-izer has an important mission and a valuable 
opportunity in this field, fo. he can supply every form of 
policy or bond needed. Furthermore, through the Atna 
Plan he can chart the insurable exposures and recommend 
the right coverage for each. 





It Certainly Pays to be an A:tna-izer ! 








The “Tavern Keeper” 
Faces Many Disconcerting Problems 











of Today 


T IS A FAR CRY from the taverns of Colonial days to the modern sky- 
scraper hostelries. In every phase of the business amazing changes have 
taken place. Personal hospitality has become an organized business of tremen- 


Quoted from a recent 
issue of the HOTEL BULLETIN: 


“To afford the most complete safeguard an 
appraisal musi be made as accurately as pos- 
sible of the actual and potential hazards ..? 
“Hotels can protect their income from which 
dividends, interest and the salaries of indis- 
pensable employees are paid by rental value 


° ” 
insurance. * a 


. 
“Change in the conditions under whicn a 
policy is originally written might create 
under-insurance or over-insurance. J hotel 
may be paying too high premiums and might be 
entitled to more protection for the same money.” 


In other words— 


THE 42TNA PLAN! 


















; Fire, Use and Occupancy, Lightning, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 

pase Ay ohe tl Tornado, Safe Burglary, Burglary and Theft, Water Damage, Sprinkler 

or Hotels Leakage, Group Life, Workmen’s Compensation or Employers’ Liability, 

(Restaurants, Too, Need a _— Public Liability and Property Damage and Collision, Plate Glass, Check 
Number of These Policies) Alteration and Forgery, Automobile Bus Coverage, Fidelity Bonds. 





















JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and affiliated companies 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO.., AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CoO. 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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A Program of Life Insurance Protection 


By TRESSLER W. CALLIHAN 


Head of the Educational Department, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Some of us, perhaps, are very thoughtless in 
this one respect: we are apt to forget that we 
are under obligation to our parents after we 
have established homes of our own. Many of 
us owe our parents a great deal more than we 
ever would be able to repay in money, though 
we should give them every cent we earned. The 
man who has provided for his immediate family 
is grossly negligent unless he seeks the true and 
right answers to these questions: “Are my 
parents happy in their declining years? Have 
I done my duty toward them? Have I made a 
place for them in my financial scheme?” The 
man who is able should, if his parents are in 
need, provide an unfailing source of income for 
their benefit, if only for the stake of partly 
settling his just debts. Here is an opportunity 
for the life underwriter to submit his annuity 
contract. 

SpPEcIAL NEEDS 

There are many other personal problems that 
we might take up in connection with this com- 
plete program of life-insurance protection, all 
applying particularly to the family, but we shall 
have to forego a discussion of them. Instead, 
we shall consider briefly a few of the special 
needs for life coverage. The first of these has 
great significance for the man who is in busi- 
ness. 

The questions that we have proposed thus far 
pertain to every man, regardless of occupational 
status. Now, we are thinking of the joint own- 
er of a business. Perhaps the enterprise is a 
partnership, perhaps a corporation. In either 
case, he should diligently inquire of himself, 
“What might my business assets be worth? 
Should death terminate my personal proprietor- 
ship, how valuable would my shareholdings be 
to my family? Would my estate be able to 
realize on my good-will value? Would my de- 
pendents be assured of ready cash with which 
to carry on? Would my surviving partner or 
associates be in a position, or be willing, to 
buy my interest at its actual going value, and 
could they continue the business without loss 
either to themselves or to my heirs? In other 
words, how would my family and my estate 
stand in relation to my business should I, the 
living bond between them, be removed? Have 
I an agreement with my associates, functioning 
through life insurance, which will furnish satis- 
factory answers to these questions?” If not, 
the life underwriter has an important duty to 
perform, in showing the man how such worries 
can be eliminated by means of business insurance. 

If the potential buyer owns stock in a corpo- 
ration, he must realize that such organizations 
prosper because the men identified with them 
possess and use their abilities to buy, to pro- 
duce, to sell, to manage and to grant credit 
wisely and secure it advantagously. He should 
question himself whether or not the business 
would continue to thrive if certain men now 
responsible for the various departments should 
die or sever their relationships. Here is the 








This article is an extract from the ad- 
dress made by Mr. Callihan before the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Memphis last 
week. The speaker covered the subject 
thoroughly from the viewpoints of in- 
dividual needs, special requirements, part- 
nership insurance, bequests, inheritance 
tax benefits, etc. That portion of his 
remarks given here is calculated to start 
agents thinking along the lines which will 
prove most useful to their own work. 
—Enpitor’s Note. 











occasion for a powerful life-insurance message. 
We must point out how life coverage can re- 
place, to an extent at least, the money value of 
certain “key” men, thereby stabilizing corpora- 
tion credit and maintaining productiveness dur- 
ing a readjustment period. 

We cannot overlook the man who has already 
created a sizable estate. He may want to ar- 
range for special bequests. Perhaps some 
church, charity, college or hospital is on his 
list. In many instances, there is no better way 
to provide such a special bequest than through 
life insurance. 

This man may also realize, or be led to real- 
ize the value of having a clean-up fund to take 
care of certain inevitable expenses, including 
inheritance taxes and costs of administration, 
which items, in large estates, amount to a con- 
siderable sum’ of money. They must be met 
without delay. 


MEETING A SITUATION 

Financial commen sense will tell the opulent 
man that the only sure method of averting the 
danger of loss through the sacrifice of valuable 
holdings, is to have a sufficient amount of money 
coming to his state in cash. The well-informed 
underwriter meets this situation, too, with con- 
fidence and skill, because he has within his kit 
of tools the type of contract that will repair the 
breach. 

We might add more; but we would have you 
appreciate the fact that these and their sub- 
ordinates are the most important estate-building 
problems confronting th average man today. 

Harking back to our first general inquiry, 
“What does the prospective buyer of life insur- 
ance want to accomplish?” we answer it by 
saying that he wants to be successful, financially 
and otherwise; but that he must first analyze 
the problems he has before him, the right or 
wrong solution of which will lead him to suc- 
cess or failure. 

As for our second query, “What is the life 
underwriter attempting to do?” we respond that 
the truly professional representative of our 
great life-insurance institution is trying to help 
every prospect to be successful. 

These conclusions, if valid, indicate clearly 
that the best way to get the underwriter and the 
prospect together on the latter’s ground, is for 
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the life-insurance man to dmonstrate to the buy- 
er how the revealed and thoroughly compre- 
hended status of his affairs may be ameliorated 
by life coverage. 

When the agent takes the attitude that his 
mission is not to attempt the sale of policies ; 
when he becomes convinced that his “pet” con- 
tract—if he has one—cannot be stretched to 
cover every conceivable need; when he gets 
over on the prospect’s side of the fence and, 
before trying to sell him, makes a thorough 
analysis in order to reveal both the man’s dif- 
ficulties and his financial possibilities—then he 
will become a professional life underwriter. 

The successful life-insurance man today is he 
who is filled with the spirit of this resolve: “I 
will serve each one of my clients as well as I 
can.” He has studied his work so earnestly that 
he has come to realize the fact that he has 
nothing to sell, but simply a service to render. 
As he extends this service intelligently, his com- 
pensation will take the form of commissions. 

The doctor is entitled to his fee, the lawyer 
earns what he receives from his clients, and the 
teacher’s salary is merited fully. These pro- 
fessional people do for us what we haven't the 
time to learn to do for ourselves. By the same 
token, the genuine life underwriter is entitled 
to his fee. 

Not simply to place a $5,000 policy—that is 
not his purpose. He relegates the “policy” idea 
to the background, appreciating the fact that 
such an incentive would lead to the partial 
completion of his task, and that this fractional 
achievement, probably, would prove deficient 
and unworkmanlike. He goes forth, instead, to 
help men build estates. 

These estates will be of the size and kind in 
which his clients can afford to invest; the ones 
that are best adapted to their requirements and 
capacities. Unafraid to tell his clients exactly 
what they should do, the professional under- 
writer will, nevertheless, postpone specific 
counsel until he has made a careful diagnosis 
of each case. 


A PERTINENT EXAMPLE 

We might illustrate by a recent sale. The 
client was a dentist. Following the introduc- 
tion, the dentist proceeded to tell the under- 
writer that he had no need for life insurance, 
because everything was taken care of. The 
underwriter replied that such a condition of 
affairs would, indeed, be most desirable, adding 
that he only wished he might be able to believe 
that it existed without qualifications. 

“I am not here to argue with you,” he con- 
tinued. “I want to put myself in the position 
of a patient. A short time ago, while I was 
sitting in a dentist’s chair just having some 
cleaning work done, he discovered that I had 
two small cavities.. Naturally, I had no way of 
knowing that the cavities ever existed; but he, 
being skilled in dentistry, was able to discover 
them. He knew what effect they would have 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


The Only Purely Mutual Southern 
Life Insurance Company 


Insures From One to Sixty Years 





MONTHLY 
PREMIUM 
CHARTERED PAYMENTS 
By 
THE STATE OF 
MISSISSIPPI 
With Its President 
and Eight Directors OWNED AND 
Native Mississippians CONTROLLED 
BY THE 

POLICY HOLDERS 





“One of the South’s Most Beautiful Buildings” 


Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Memphis, Lloyd T. Bintord, President 


Tennessee 
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PROGRAM PROTECTION 


Address by T. W. Callihan Presents 
Definite Plan for a Young Man 








JOHN W. YATES ON MONTHLY INCOME 





Stresses Its Desirability and Gives Excel- 
lent Arguments for It 

MEMPHIS, TENN., October 13.—Tresler W. 
Callihan, manager of the department of educa- 
tion of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, opened the program of the 
Thursday morning session of the thirty-eighth 
annual session of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters with an address entitled “A 
Program of Life Insurance Protection.” The 
chairman of this session was Chester O. Fischer, 
first vice-president of the Association. The 
program for this session took on a more defi- 
nite note than that of yesterday afternoon. The 
life insurance estate was fully discussed by 
the various speakers. 

Mr. Callihan developed a program for the 
very young man and carried it along: through 
the various stages of life, showing when, and 
how additions and charges should be made. In 
developing this program he neglected no possible 
contingency that might form a problem in the 
later years of the average man. 

One sentiment expressed by Mr. Callihan 
seemed to be entirely in line with the whole 
thought of the convention. Mr. Callihan said: 
“We are building estates, not selling sentiment.” 
In concluding his address Mr. Callihan urged 
that there will never be a real profession of 
life insurance until underwriters realize that 
the other underwriter also knows something of 
the life insurance business. 

Frank M. See, general agent in St. Louis for 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company, was 
the second speaker of the morning, his subject 
having been “Life Insurance for Family Pro- 
tection.” 

M. Albert Linton, vice-president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company, was the 
third speaker. His address on “Life Insurance 
as an Investment” is fully summarized else- 
where in this issue of THe Specrator. Mr. 
Linton’s address was so well considered that a 
motion from the floor that a separate leaflet be 
printed from it was immediately seconded and 
carried. Eugene Stinde, of St. Louis, made the 
motion. 

D. J. Bloxham of the Travelers Insurance 
Company represented the Life Agency Officers 
Association in lieu of H. H. Armstrong, of the 
company, who is chairman of the Association. 

A. H. Meyer, director of education of the 
Young Men’s, was introduced and _ spoke 
briefly. 

A. S. Caldwell, president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, and 
Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee, repre- 
sented his organization. Like Thomas W. 
Blackburn, associate counsel of the American 
Life Convention, he recalled the previous Mem- 
phis convention in 1911 and spoke of the re- 
markable progress made in life underwriting 
since that time. 

Andrew X. Schmid II, a superintendent of 





the Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
and the only industrial man on the entire pro- 
gram, was unable to deliver his address on ac- 
count of a severe cold. It was announced that 
it would be printed in the proceedings of the 
convention. 

John W. Yates, manager at Detroit of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, had for his subject “Monthly Income In- 
surance.” Very appropriately he opened his 
talk with a personal example of what income 
insurance may do and what its actual value is to 
people who seem to be in affluent circumstances. 
He pointed out that the total life insurance in 
force to-day would provide an income for the 
people of the country which would last only 67 
weeks, 

“Life insurance,” said Mr. Yates, “is the only 
thing that a man can buy on the instalment 
plan where his widow does not have to con- 
tinue the payments but, instead, receives them 
back in the same regularity.” 

Mr. Yates is an enthuiast for monthly in- 
come even on the smallest policies as well as 
the very largest. He said that one of the most 
satisfactory cases he had ever handled was a 
monthly income policy with a capital value of 
$2500 which he sold to a young widow with two 
babies who are dependent upon her earnings 
for support. His wealthiest clients, on the 
other hand, are urged to provide a monthly in- 
come as a sort of final retrenchment against 
any possible contingency. 

A quip of Mr. Yates, used in selling, is to 


ask a prospect if he is vaccinated, and upon an 


affirmative reply, ask him the question, “Are 
you vaccinated against old age?” 

Two representatives of the Chiyoda Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Tokyo, Japan, 
were attendants at the convention and were in- 
troduced. S. Doi, a director of the company, 
gave a brief address in which he gave some 
statistics concerning life insurance in Japan. His 
His brother, Shigeharu Doi, was with him. 

The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy was 
awarded by President George D. Alder to the 
New Bedford, Mass., Association which made 
a gain of 81 members during the year, coming 
up from 26 to 107 members. 

The plans for certifying life underwriters, as 
described elsewhere in this issue, were outlined 
by Edward A. Woods. The session was closed 
by John L. Shuff, whose topic was “What I 
Have Learned from This Morning’s Session.” 
In characteristic fashion he made a plea for 
better appreciation of endowment insurance. 


A Creed and a Challenge 
(Concluded from page 13) 
not fulfilling its highest destiny, can point spe- 
cifically to a constructive program or even to 
an isolated constructive idea which you have 
presented to the National Association, and to 


“its officers and trustees, and which has been 


either turned down or ignored by them, without 
careful consideration, I will agree that you have 
given the full measure of your devotion, and 
you can. afford to become just as much of a 
straggler as you please.” 
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But this is the flaw in such reasoning, that 
until we forget any petty party differences anu 
only so long as the officers and trustees of the 
National Association and of every local asso- 
ciation, and also every member of each local 
association, shall give time and thought aud 
consideration to what our program ought to be, 
we are not going to be able effectively to con- 
struct it. I will go one step further than that 
and say to you, parenthically, that until the 
membership of this Association shall attain a 
point, representing not approximately ten per 
cent of the Underwriters of this country, but 
at least twenty-five per cent, while you and I 
may sincerely attempt to formulate the needs 
and to voice the aspirations and to harness the 
combined energies of this fraternity, our ef- 
forts will not come to any where near their full 
fruition. 

The thing that I am talking about comes very 
close to being what is called “ a vicious circle.” 
It may be impossible, on the one hand, to con- 
struct a program which shall adequately serve 
the best interests of a profession of 200,000 
members when you have as a program-construc- 
ing-unit only five or ten per cent of the total 
membership enlisted in the cause, and it may be 
impossible, on the other hand, to enlist the sup- 
port and co-operation of the larger percentage 
of these 200,000, until such a program has been 
constructed that they will be attracted and chal- 
lenged to come in. 


Buitp FroM WITHIN 

But I have confidence to believe that this is 
not true, or if it is true, that you men and 
women are going to rise to a level of perform- 
ance which shall accomplish even the impossible. 
And my challenge to you is just this, that with 
that degree of helpfulness, of thoughtfulness 
and of sacrifice that you have perhaps never 
thought it possible for you to devote to any 
cause, you devote yourselves, each of you, dur- 
ing the next few months, not to an exhortation 
to those outside the fold to join an Association 
of Life Underwriters, but to the making of 
some real contribution to the construction of 
a program for the execution of the plans and 
purposes of the association of which you hap- 
pen to be a member. I agree that it is impos- 
sible to attract into the organizations which we 
represent, any considerable majority of the fel- 
low members of our profession until we have 
set up an organization of such virility, of such 
breadth and depth of purpose, that it shall be 
generally recognized, not simply that member- 
ship in the Association is worth while, but that 
to remain outside its membership simply spells 
disadvantage and even failure. 


Insurance Trusts, by C. Alison Scully 


The excellent book entitled Insurance Trusts, 
written by C. Alison Scully, vice-president and 
trust officer of the National Bank of Commerce 
in New. York, and for which The Spectator 
Company are sole selling agents, is described 
by The Nation as “ a convenient digest of in- 
formation concerning both the legal and the 
business aspects of a most interesting recent 
development in the field of trust service and life 
insurance.” 
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In Tune— 


When you want to know everything about a man, go to his home town and ask the 
“home folks’ about him. They know him. 


It’s the same way with an Insurance Company. pe 
The “home folks,”’ and that includes its family of Agents wherever located, are the a 
ones best qualified to tell what kind of a Company it really is. m 
el 
The cordial goodwill that always has existed ‘between the American National and its me 
Agents has been the dominant force in making it a leading Company. hi 
cl 
Working with rather than for the Company, American National Agents have inter- 1 
preted American National ideals for integrity and Service to policyholders in such a way as a 
to naturally build up goodwill for themselves as well as their Company. r 
Ability and willingness to render impressive service year in and year out, in good times . 
and in bad, is the real test of Company cooperation, and the American National has stood 
the test. It has kept in tune with the interests of its policyholders and Field men. te 
tunity in many States, particularly Illinois. " 











(June 30, 1927) (June 30, 1927) c 
Life Insurance in Force Surplus to Policy- ; 
$423,968,907.00 mane : 
er $3,959,201.68 : 

iF 

e c 

é : 


Paid Policyholders and 


their Beneficiaries 


Assets since organization 


$27,642,781.50 $23,863,501.07 
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Operates in Twenty-four States, The Republic of Cuba and Hawaii. Splendid oppor- ¢ 
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Life Insurance as an Investment 


By M. Arrert Linton, 


Vice-President, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


The simplest form of life insurance is the 
short term policy. However, it has the un- 
pleasant characteristic of costing more at each 
renewal period. People may not object to an 
increasing premium for an increasing benefit. 
But they do dislike to pay a continually increas- 
ing cost for the same benefit; or what amounts 
to the same thing, get less and less for the same 
outlay. Hence there is a natural limitation upon 
term insurance as a means of supplying adequate 
protection for the average man. To be made 
most servicable for him a substantial investment 
element must be added. This leads to perma- 
nent life insurance on the ordinary life or 
higher premium plan. As the investment ac- 
cumulation builds up, the term insurance ele- 
ment is automatically reduced. The net cost 
to the policyholder tends to decrease with each 
succeeding year that the policy remains in force. 
It is an admirable arrangement and the scores 
of billions of outstanding insurance testify to 
its usefulness and popularity. 

Every now and then, however, someone wants 
to know whether it would not be better to sepa- 
rate the two elements. Let the life insurance 
company carry the life risk and let the invest- 
ment element be kept distinct and separate. 


VITAL CONSSIDERATION 

We should also bear in mind that in making 
the comparison between the two plans, we are 
concerned primarily with the investment of re- 
curring sums in a savings program extending 
over many years, say the productive years of a 
man’s life. Single premium life insurance may 
be compared with bonds or other investments 
which are bought with relatively large accumu- 
lated capital sums. That subject will be taken 
up in due course later on. In the meantime, the 
comparison will assume the investment of 
periodical sums of money month by month, year 
by year, over an extended period. 


SECURITY OF PRINCIPAL 

It is doubtful if anything short of an obliga- 
tion of the United States Government will ex- 
ceed the security offered by a well managed 
life insurance company. This arises out of the 
diversification of the risk over an extensive list 
of conservative investments. A gentleman of 
middle age had an endowment policy about to 
mature. A home office life insurance official 
found him studying the lists of bonds owned vy 
the life insurance company. To the question 
“In which one of these bonds shall I invest my 
endowment money?” the official replied “Why 
not buy the whole list? Take a single premium 
policy.” And in essence that is what a man 
does when he entrusts his money to a life in- 
surance company. He invests in the company’s 
entire list of securities. 


Have you ever had a prospect say to you “I 
Extract of an address delivered before the National 
Asean of Life Underwriters, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 
» 19ae. 








can invest my money just as well as the direct- 
ors of your company can?’ Maybe he can; 
but the point need not be argued. Can he ob- 
tain the security afforded by the law of aver- 
age? Suppose he has a ten thousand dollar 
cash value equity in life insurance in a com- 
pany which has ten thousand different invest- 
ments. He will then have the equivalent of a 
very small sum invested in each of these ten 
thousand conservative investments. Losses will 
overtake some of the investments. Gains will 
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accrue to others. The law of average will sta- 
bilize the entire group to a remarkable degree. 
The life insurance contract affords far greater 
security than can be achieved by the individual 
who invests directly in the usual investments— 
stock, bonds, mortgages or real estate. 


Purposes SERVED 


The purposes to be served by investment in 
life insurance are so important that security 
should be a first consideration, They usually 
relate to the well-being of a man and his family 
many years hence. If the investment is through 
channels other than life insurance, he runs a 
much greater chance that something will befall 
his program and leave him disappointed and 
disillusioned in the later years of life when it 
is too late to retrieve mistakes. How trivial 
then, in the retrospect, will appear the difference 
of a percent or so in interest return as com- 
pared with the possession of an unimpaired 
principal ! 

Along with security it is also well to con- 
sider the probability that a given program will 
be carried through to completion. When a man 
combines his investment and insurance plans 
under a life insurance policy he becomes subject 
to a continual urge to maintain the program 
intact. His premium payments recur with un- 
failing regularity and after allowing for reason- 
able latitude through the one month’s grace 
period, must be paid when due. First he re- 
ceives a notice of the premium ten days or 
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so before it is due. If the end of the grace 
period approaches without payment having been 
made he receives another notice and frequently 
is visted by the agent. If the grace period ex- 
pires he is urged to take steps to have the 
policy reinstated.. The company therefore does 
its best to keep the policy in force. Further- 
more, the policyholder has an incentive to con- 
tinue making premium payments, because de- 
fault will mean a sacrifice of protection. The 
plan tends to preserve the original program and 
to prevent the dissipation of the accumulated 
savings for a temporary or trivial purpose. 

The pressure of modern life is so great that 
there is a continual temptation when funds ac- 
cumulate in a savings bank or in an investment 
fund, to use the accumulation for some tempo- 
rary, unimportant purpose. It may be a new 
automobile. It may be a trip abroad or some 
other extended vacation. It may be a fur 
coat, an expensive radio or any one of the 
hundred and one other things which are today 
clamoring for our dollars. Within reason, these 
calls are legitimate and help to make life inter-- 
esting. On the other hand, they should not be 
allowed to interefere with a properly propor- 
tioned program looking forward to the needs 
of old age. The life underwriter has a right 
and a duty to maintain that life insurance af- 
fords the surest means of providing against the 
economic death which follows the decline of 
earning power in old age. This is the testi- 
mony of thousands of policyholders who years 
ago started on this program and then when old 
age came found that their life insurance was 
their main stay, the rock which stood firm 
when other plans had failed. 


ANOTHER PHASE 

Another phase that is favorable to the life 
insurance program is the freedom from the re- 
investment problem. Under the usual invest- 
ment program securities mature and the prin- 
ciple must be reinvested. These periods bring 
with them the temptation to divert the accumu- 
lated sums to other purposes. There are so 
many attractive uses to which the money can 
be put. Present enjoyment may for the mo- 
ment bulk much larger than the needs of 
later years. Many have fallen before this al- 
luring temptation. Even if it is withstood there 
remains the question of selecting a new invest- 
ment of proper quality. It is obvious that the 
more often this selection must be made, the 
greater the probability that a mistake will oc- 
cur. On the other hand, the life insurance ac- 
cumulation pursues its steady course year in 
and year out, affording a security as nearly per- 
fect as human ingenuity can devise. 


STABILITY OF INCOME 
As a producer of income, life insurance dif- 
fers materially from other investments. The 
word investment usually connotes the thought 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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Turning Prospects Into Policyholders 
Through Programming | 


By Gustave C. WuERTH 


Agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company at New York City 


The old method of approach does not have 
much of an appeal to the 1927 prospect. Insur- 
ance payable in a lump sum will always have a 
place in any well conceived financial plan, but 
we cannot sell our protection to those who need 
it most by simply offering life insurance in 
convenient units of $5,000, $10,000, $25,000, or 
what we think a man can afford to buy, because 
his rate is about to change. Right here let me 
say that, of all the reasons for suggesting a 
certain policy of life insurance, the change of 
age argument is the least important. The 
change of age record is of value to the agent 
because it is an incentive for calling upon his 
prospect some time in advance of the increase 
in rate, a sort of self-starter for the man who 
finds it difficult to put himself to work, and it 
often does assist the agent in closing a prospect 
who has been putting off a decision which he 
knows he should make. But we have gone 
beyond the day when an appeal to the prospect 
can be based with success upon the ground that 
it would be well to increase his insurance within 
the next three weeks, because it will cost more 
after November first. Any day of the year is a 
good day to sit down for a study of your 
family’s financial problems and to guarantee the 
completion of life’s plans through life insurance. 


A Goop APPROACH 

I discovered long since that, for me, at least, 
the best approach to old policyholders was 
through the program method. The great 
majority of the people upon whom I call are in- 
vesting in life insurance. (I agree with a recent 
observation in some insurance journal that we 
should eliminate from our insurance discussions 
the phrase “carrying life-insurance”—it suggests 
a burden rather than a benefit.) Therefore, I 
prefer to say to a prospect, “How much are you 
investing in life insurance?” The man with one 
or more policies in force is a better prospect 
than one who has formed the habit of saying 
that he has no life insurance and does not need 
it. Whether he is a policyholder of mine, or of 
some other agent, the response to the suggestion 
that we discuss more insurance is apt to be, 
“This has all been taken care of by Mr. Blank,” 
or “How do you expect me to pay any more 
premiums ?” 

It is obvious that unless I can find a method 
of focusing this man’s attention upon his need 
for insurance, the interview is going to be short. 
3ut if the discussion is opened by the statement 
that I have come to ask for his policies so that 
I can make an analysis of his present contracts 
and submit some suggestions for devoting the 
proceeds to certain specific needs, we are likely 
to travel together for a while in search of a 
solution to his problem. It is not always easy 
to secure those policies on the first interview. 
An old policyholder will usually be interested 
in learning of any new developments and the 


suggestion that all of his insurance be arranged 
according to a definite plan will usually result 
in a ready agreement to furnish the policies for 
a survey or audit. 

In the case of a new prospect, especially a 
stranger, it is necessary first to creat a feeling 
of confidence so that your man will take the 
trouble of going to his safe-deposit box and the 
risk of letting such valuable contracts pass out 
of his hands. A few questions about his exist- 
ing insurance will often bring this about, such 
questions as “Have you taken advantage of all 
the tax exemptions in your present policies?” to 
determine whether he has named definite bene- 
ficiaries or whether all of his insurance (as 
sometimes happens) is made payable to his 
estate. 

If he has children, a question which is sure 
to interest him, is “What portion of your insur- 
ance would pass to your children if your wife 
pre-deceases you?” You will be surprised to 


refind how few men really know that answer to 


that question. If you can succeed in starting a 
discussion of the subject, and show the prospect 
that you really know something to his advan- 
tage, it will not be difficult to persuade him that 
you can save his time by looking at the policies 
in your own office. On one recent occasion a 
gentleman felt uneasy about letting his policies 
leave his safe deposit box, but he readily agreed 
to have them at his office at a certain time, and 
when I called to keep the appointment, he turned 
over all of his insurance papers, instructed his 
secretary to give me any assistance she could, 
and then left the office. Before we had finished 
our discussions, he was very willing to adopt 
my suggestion that $25,000 additional insurance 
was required. 


CoMPANIES’ SERVICE 

Every office building in your cities and in 
mine is full of men who have been buying life 
insurance policies at random from various com- 
panies—often because the agent was a friend 
just starting in the business—without ever. hav- 
ing read the contracts and quite certainly with- 
out ever having realized that they had failed to 
take advantage of one of the biggest assets those 
policies represent, namely, the services of the 
various companies in arranging for the proper 
conversation and distribution of the proceeds. 
A pamphlet distributed a few months ago by a 
prominent general agency in New York city, 
contained the following statements: 

Men these days are usually scientific in their 
mental processes about everything except their 
life insurance. Usually they simply buy policies, 
in haphazard fashion. This means that they do 
not ordinarily map out a life insurance plan for 
their lives, fitting policies and plans and amounts 
of insurance, to needs and ambitions. Life in- 
surance by the old haphazard methods of pur- 
chase is too often erroneously regarded as a 
burden, while life insurance arranged to accord 
with a definite program becomes an ally in 
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furthering your life’s effort and desires. 

It hardly seems necessary at this time to dis- 
cuss the various elements of a complete insur- 
ance program, as that subject has been covered 
by other speakers before this convention. We 
are concerned chiefly with the practical question 
of using the program as an instrument in devel- 
oping a loyal and profitable clientele. ~ 

When I say profitable, I mean not only ‘as 
contributing to the agent’s immediate personal 
income. A profitable clientele, in my judgment, 
is composed of policyholders who are convinced 
that their life insurance agent is a well-informed 
counsellor on the building of estate through in- 
surance, that he is ready to serve them at any 
time but not too persistent in offering that serv- 
ice, and that he is just as ready to sell them a 
five-year term policy as a twenty-year endow- 
ment contract, the choice of policy depending 
upon the client’s needs and not the amount of 
the agent’s commission. Such policyholders con- 
stitute an ever-growing asset and give the agent 
the satisfaction of knowing that his work has, 
indeed, been well done. 

In presenting this subject, I have found it of 
great value to draw up a careful analysis of the 
existing policies, calling attention to the chief 
points in each policy which the insured should 
review. In most cases the children have not 
been named as contingent beneficiaries, or per- 
haps there has been another child since the en- 
dorsement was made and nobody has taken the 
trouble to see that this new member of the 
family is included in th ultimate distribution of 
the proceeds. I have found cases where one 
policy was made payable to a financée, whereas 
another described the same beneficiary as wife, 
and, to be properly written, should have also 
named contingent beneficiaries; or where in- 
come settlements in different companies bore no 
relation whatever to each other, so that there 
would have been a most uneven and illogical 
distribution of proceeds if the policyholder had 
died. 

I even found one of my own early policies, 
written when I did not know the first elements 
of programming, in which I had permitted a 
policyholder, who had $20,000 other insurance 
payable in a lump sum, to buy a contract for 
$1,840 payable in monthly installments of $10 
each for 20 years, without the right of revoca- 
tion of commutation. 

A monthly income is fine, but it should 
amount to more than the dues for a Christmas 
Club. I consider myself lucky to have dis- 
covered and rectified this case myself, before 
some other agent pointed out to my policyholder 
what a dumb-bell I had been. Cases like this 
(if there be any others) would properly form 
the subject of a discourse on “Policy settlements 
which should never be written.” Having made 
the analysis and a calendar of premium pay- 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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ROYAL UNION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
POLICIES FOR EACH MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Every man, woman and child is a prospect for 
Royal Union service. 



















Our salesmen, placing policies with the youngsters 
between ages one day old and up to ten, are finding 
their respective communities 100% prospect fields. 















Royal Union children contracts go into full benefit 
automatically at age of 5 with Waiver of Premium 
benefits on the life of the father! 
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Outline of Plan for Conducting a Successful 
Bequest Insurance Campaign 


By WILLIAM M. Durr 


Vice-President and Superintendent of the Edward A. Woods Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 


Life insurance has played an important part 
in bequests, but this use has been restricted gen- 
erally to a few farsighted and usually wealthy 
people. One of our agents sold by mail a 
$100,000 policy to a wealthy gentleman in a dis- 
tant city for charitable purposes. This use, 
however, to a large number of people is a com- 
paratively new thing. Progress in this direc- 
tion has been slow and great care should be ex- 
ercised in arranging a campaign. Very few of 
the campaigns which have been run have been 
productive of a great deal of business. 

In our last campaign, which was a six-day 
proposition, beginning December 15th last, our 
results were comparatively meager but encour- 
aging. 


EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

Underwriters are generally inexperienced in 
handling this form of insurance and rather 
clumsy in presenting the subject to possible cli- 
ents. Charitable agencies and the public in 
general are ignorant of the subject and sus- 
picious of the intentions of the Insurance 
Underwriter. A lot of preliminary work is ne- 
cessary if a campaign is to be even one-half 
way successful. 

Keeping in mind some errors and omissions 
of other campaigns, we believe the procedure 
which I am outlining would get better results 
than anything yet tried. 

1. The agency manager should personally 
head up a campaign. He should secure a list 
of charities, schools and churches in the dis- 
trict in which the campaign is to be conducted 
and a correct roster of the executives of the 
various institutions. 

2. He should select a group of keymen to 
solicit the co-operation of these institutions, 
these keymen to be high grade underwriters. 
They should thoroughly understand the financial 
problems of charitable institutions and should 
be able to intelligently and unselfishly co-oper- 
ate without regard to any personal return to 
the end that the campaign as a whole might be 
successful. These men could choose the or- 
ganization they intend to solicit, using great 
care in the selection of the proper man for the 
proper institution. These men could also be 
used to co-operate with and train others. 

3. After the manager has sent to the proper 
person in each of these institutions a letter stat- 
ing that a Bequest Week would be held and 
that a representative would call for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter, these keymen 
should then call on the executives of the or- 
ganizations for which funds are to be solicited. 
They should have ample opportunity to tell of 
the agency’s plans for Bequest Week—outline 
the advantages of life insurance for bequests 
and attempt to get the hearty co-operation of 
the executives, and, if possible, a list of sub- 
scribers and contributors should be furnished. 





Pittsburgh, Penna. 


For some reason or other, this list is hard to 
get. Whether it is church, school or charity, 
publicity should be given to Bequest Week in 
the organization’s paper and everything possible 
done to create sentiment for it. 

4. These keymen should then call upon trust 
companies and banks for their endorsement, 
and, if possible, their public endorsement in the 
shape of newspaper advertising. It can be 
pointed out to these trust companies and banks 
that with the spread of Life Insurance for Be- 
quests there will be a natural increase in the 
number of trusts created, and most fiduciary 
institutions are now holders of trust funds for 
various organizations. Scatter the seed and 
some of it will fall on good ground. 

5. While the keymen primarily will be in- 
structed specifically how to handle the subject, 
all the agents should be drilled on the advan- 
tage of Life Insurance for bequests, how to 
use the theme as: an entering wedge and how 
to use the plan as a source of additional busi- 
ness. 

6. Generally, the agency manager should put 
money of his own into advertising—newspapers, 
and, if a good radio station is available, by a 
radio address the night before the campaign 
starts. 

How It Works 

The campaign is on. The keymen solicit the 
list of prospects furnished them, but during 
the week all agents should mention the subject 
in all the interviews, even though there is no 
possibility of the prospective client taking that 
form of Insurance. 

In our last campaign, I solicited personally 
the men I knew were interested in the three 
institutions, of which I am member of the 
advisory board. 

Whether or not much business has been se- 
cured, the goodwill created by Life Insurance 
and the soliciting agent will be worth while. 

We are so in the habit of thinking that a 
bequest should represent a large amount of 
money or a large policy. There is a large field 
for the man or woman of small means who has 
just as much sentiment as the man of large 
means, but heretofore has never had the op- 
portunity of carrying a heartfelt wish into ac- 
tion. 

The public, after having been worked up to 
a certain amount of enthusiasm on the subject, 
should of course be advised of the results. 

The amount of business secured may not be 
great. It will have been discovered that errors 
were made in presenting the subject, but the 
plan is pregnant with possibilities and although 
the growth is small and slow, the thing is worth 
while. Many will be solicited for bequest poli- 
cies and the need of individual insurance will 
become apparent, and thus business written that 
otherwise would not have been secured. 

Trust companies, banks and the public gen- 
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erally will have had emphasized this additional 
use of Life Insurance and ultimately this source 
of business will be good. 

One of the small colleges, Geneva, a little 
institution down at Beaver, Pa., has a football 
team that last year beat some of the best in 
the country. They got their practice on Reeves 
Field, named in honor of John T. Reeves, a 
trustee, at whose death we paid $27,240.50 to 
the college. If this bequest had come out of 
Mr. Reeves’ estate instead of from a policy 
which he carried payable to Geneva, the inherit- 
ance tax would have been some $2,600, and other 
administration expenses would have brought the 
amount up to some $6,000. Further, the claim 
was paid in cash within a few days of death, 
and Geneva College and its trustees believe in 
bequest insurance. 

Isaac Seder, one of our foremost citizens, 
made large bequests to charity. Two institu- 
tions in which he was particularly interested 
were benficiaries under a $50,000 and a $25,- 
000 policy respectively. Within a. few days of 
death both of these instiutions received without 
deduction for taxes or administration expenses, 
the face of the policy. 

Archbishop Canevin, one of the few Arch- 
bishops of the Catholic Church in this country, 
left a small estate, 40 per cent of it life insur- 
ance and one of his policies payable to an or- 
phanage in which he was very much interested. 


Anniversary Reception of the Prudential 

Nearly 300 leaders in business, banking, in- 
surance, political and civic life attended the 
fifty-second anniversary reception of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, held 
in the home office at Newark on October 13. 
President Edward D. Duffield and several of 
the vice-presidents received the company’s 
guests, after which an informal luncheon was 
served. Many who attended recalled the early 
years of the company’s history and marveled at 
its continuous growth since. Among such visit- 
ors were: William A. and Charles D. Coe, of 
Newark, who for fifty years have been missed 
in the Prudential. 


Bequest Insurance for Charities 

Dr. Alfred W. Anthony, chairman of the 
committee on financial and fiduciary matters of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, made an address to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in Memphis 
last week on the subject of “Opportunities for 
Using Bequest Insurance for Charitable Or- 
ganizations,” in which he discussed the whole 
aspect of the question and, at one point, said: 

I suppose it is fair to say that bequest insur- 
ance for charitable organizations offers the big- 
gest field for new business and for good busi- 


ness now in sight. It is a big field, reaching as 
far as human interests extend. 
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Wise, Les the 


center of power of any business 


OM WISE knows that the management of an 

institution determines its health, its character, 
its vitality, its destiny. The quality of the manage- 
ment determines the quality of the results pro- 
duced by every subsidiary force. In other words, 
he knows that weakness in the management of a 
life insurance company causes weakness in the re- 
sults produced by its agents, however great the 
strength of individual agents may be. 


And Wise, who is committed heart and soul to 
the insurance business, wants to be sure that his 
sincere efforts will not be handicapped in the last 
analysis by flaws in the management of his company. 


He knows that his prestige in the field is dependent 
upon the reputation of the management of the 
home office. He knows how much that reputation 


means in the matter of decreasing selling resist- 
ance, of combatting competition, of building a 
clientele. 


He wants to be sure that the management of his 
company is sound and is so regarded by all the 
world. He wants to know that it is establishing 
precepts and rules which will faithfully guide all 
operations and activities of the institution and 
those connected with it. He wants to know that 
it is giving to him, as an agent, the benefit of the 
best ideals and experience and information and 
motives in the insurance world. He wants to know 
that the foresight of the management insures the 
position of his company not only abreast of the 
times, but ahead of the times, blazing a trail and 
lighting the way for others. 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


CAREY G. ARNETT, ‘President 


Home Offices, Louisville, Ky. 


Capital, Surplus and Reserve for the Protection of Policyholders - - $13,563,462.03 
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Cc. C. Gilman Closes Program With. Three 
Speakers on Practical Sales 
[By a STAFF CoRRESPONDENT | 

MEMPHIS, TENN., October 14.—George W. 
Ayars, second vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was chair- 
man of the session this morning of the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of that organization 
here. The delegates were somewhat slow in 
gathering this morning and there was still a 
rather small crowd when the first speaker, Dr. 
Alfred Williams Anthony, chairman of the 
committee on financial and fiduciary matters, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, was introduced. 

Dr. Anthony spoke on Bequest Insurance for 
Charitable Institutions. His talk was based 
upon an analysis of the work and needs of 
such institutions and modern trends im, charit- 
able and educational work as related to financial 
matters. He also pointed out the unstable char- 
acter of the funds which depend upon annual 
rehabilitation and the necessity of accumulated 
funds from past benefaction, 

The same general subject was pursued by the 
second speaker, William M. Duff, of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Company, whose topic was A 
Successful Bequest Insurance Campaign. As 
Vice-President Paul Clark said in introducing, 
the audience first got a picture of the needs of 
charitable and educational institutions and then 
a workable plan for filling such needs. Mr. 
Duff’s first point was to show, by recital of act- 
ual facts, the wide possibilities for the sale of 
bequest insurance—the field extending from men 
of moderate means to the very wealthy and to 
all races and creeds of men. 

Senator Luke Lea, of Nashville, a widely- 
known newspaper publisher, whose belief in 
life insurance is demonstrated by the fact that 
he carries a line of over $2,000,000, was called 
to Atlanta for an important meeting of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and was not present to deliver 
his scheduled address. 

Another member of the Woods agency there- 
fore followed Mr. Duff. Miss S. S. Roberts 
gave some excellent psychology on selling life 
insurance to women. For instance, she said 
she never talks to the average woman upon 
the basis of needing money for after-death pur- 
poses, but she paints to them a picture of what 
a life insurance policy will do for them in their 
last illness, giving them an opportunity to in- 
dulge in every possible luxury at that time. An- 
other item along the same line was that Miss 
Roberts does not believe in selling endowment 
policies to women until their needs are well 
taken care of by means of a life-long program. 
She pointed out that a woman, when an endow- 
ment policy matures, will never save another 
cent and will spend what she has. She only 
sells endowment after actual needs ars satisfied, 





then an endowment for other purposes, such as 
a trip or the purchase of a small home, can be 
accomplished. She is a strong believer in annui- 
ties for women who have outlived their depend- 
ents. 

The Trust Company’s Place in the Plans of 
the Life Underwriter was the subject of Leroy 
A. Mershon, secretary, First Company Division, 
American Bankers Association. Mr. Mershon 
has done a great deal to further the joint inter- 
ests of trust companies and life insurance. It 
would be impossible to summarize the varied 
and innumerable contacts which he has made 
in the interest of this work. He first read off 
a list of titles and publishers of an exhibit of 
pamphlets from trust companies which he had 
at hand and which indicated that trust com- 
panies from one end of the country to the other 
are interesting themselves in the sale of life in- 
surance and the development of the life insur- 
ance trust. 

Of perhaps particular interest is a card con- 
taining ‘five questions which Mr. Mershon car- 
ries with him and has used in connection with 
addresses all over the country. The card has 
no place for a signature. Two of the five ques- 
tions are, Have you a will? Do you carry life 
insurance? He reported that the results of these 
two questions are sad. 

Julian S. Myrick, the new president of the 
Association, was introduced by Paul Clark. Mr. 
Myrick read the new ruling concerning insur- 
ance by national banks for the bank’s benefit 
upon the life of one of its officers. The memo- 
randum on the new ruling, which allows such 
insurance, is presented elsewhere. It took sev- 
eral years to obtain and was finally secured by 
counsel for an interested group which included 
Mr. Myrick. 

A review of the famous Frick case was given 
by Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
general counsel of the Association, who dis- 
cussed the litigation which is still pending to 
clear up the case. Major Hull gave a brief 
and lucid explanation of the points of interest 
to life insurance agents. 

Charles C. Gilman, general agent in Boston 
of the National Life Insurance Company of 
Vermont, took charge of the final hour of the 
morning session and produced a string of four 
speakers who gave practical illustrations of act- 
ual sales. The first of these, was M. J. Donnelly, 
of Newcastle, Penna., an agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
who, during the past 11 years has paid for over 
$75,000,000, wrote $3,400,000 of ordinary life 
last year and $37,000,000 of group insurance, 
having been one of the leading agents in the 
Carnegie Steel Company case. Mr. Donnelly 
told of having discovered that some bonds which 
he then owned were not absolutely up to par 
and that they should be sold. It woke him up 
to the fact that he himself was selling the only 
investment which could be depended upon. He 
sold himself an income policy and then visited 
a wealthy friend who carried a large line 
already and expressed himself as not desiring 


any more. Mr. Donnelly told the story of his 


bonds, his friend discovered that he had some 
of the same bonds, and at once sold them. 
Meantime he was so impressed by the incident 
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that Mr. Donnelly walked out of his office with 
a $100,000 policy. 

R. G. Englsman, who wrote over a million 
last year, described a business insurance case. 
James A. Whitmore, agency manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
whose subject was “How I Hold An Educa- 
tional Policy,” forgot about his topic and in- 
stead outlined certain fundamentals which are 
necessary to a successful life underwriters. 

The third and last speaker was Robert J. 
Williams, head of the educational department 
of the Union Central Life Insurance Company. 
H. A. Chapman, who was to have been the 
fourth speaker, was unable to be present. 

The closing moments of the morning were 
occupied with the reports of the nominating 
and resolutions committee. 


UPHOLDS DECISION 
United States Supreme Court Declares 
New York Statute Invalid 
Stay of Action on Contracts in American 

Companies Contrary to Constitution 

WasuinctTon, D. C., October 15.—Refusing 
to review a decision of the Court of Appeals 
of the State of New York in a suit brought 
by Henri M. Sliosberg against tha New York 
Life Insurance Company for recovery of $18,- 
469.59 alleged to be due under a policy issued 
to him in Russia, the United States Supreme 
Court on October 10 in effect upheld the deci- 
sion of the appellate court declaring invalid the 
New York State statute prescribing a stay of 
actions on the Russian insurance policies of 
American companies until there should be a 
recognized government in Russia, as being con- 
trary to Section 10 of Article 1 of the Consti- 
tution providing that no State shall pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. The 
appellate court had decided in favor of Slios- 
berg, and the company had appealed. 

Failure to declare the statute valid, the court 
had been told by the company’s attorneys in 
their petition for review, would leave Ameri- 
can companies open to suits for possibly as 
much as $130,000,000. It was recited that thou- 
sands of policies had been issued by American 
companies in Russia during the Czarist regime 
through Russian branches. These branches 
were taken over by the Soviet government 
when it declared insurance a State monopoly. 
Later, insurance was abolished, and Russian 
policyholders were notified by the Soviet author- 
ities that their policies were annulled. The 
value of the ruble at that time was little or 
nothing. 

In 1924, however, when a new gold currency 
was established, the Soviet government planned 
to gather the policies issued by the American 
companies and sue the companies on such poli- 
cies in American courts. Some 1600 such suits 
have already been brought, the court was told. 
With thousands of suits threatened, running 
into millions of dollars, relief was sought of 
the State legislature, which adopted legislation 
providing for the staying of suits on the Rus- 
sian policies until a Russian government had 
been recognized, which was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Court of Appeals. 
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The Most Neglected Problem of Salesmanship 


By Joun L. SuurrF 
Former President of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 





At the Memphis convention, Mr. Shuff 
pointed to the average agent’s antipathy 
against endowment insurance investments 
as a condition needing remedy. He also 
declared that a completed sale was either 
a short or a long-term endowment which 
will fit any case. His remarks drew much 
approval and furnish definite educational 
ideas to the reader.—En1tor’s Nore. 











I feel that the most neglected problem of 
salesmanship with the average agent is his an- 
tipathy against endowment insurance as an in- 
vestment. Of course you know the old story 
of larger amount of protection that can be pur- 
chased for a fixed sum of money. But I insist 
that a completed sale is either a short term en- 
dowment policy that fits many cases or a long 
term endowment that will fit any case or any 
subject. 

A Goop INVESTMENT 

When yow are told by the purchaser that en- 
dowment insurance is not a good investment 
and you do not resent it you have not a vision 
of the complete sale because, if your applicant 
is unselfish enough to purchase for his wife and 
children or those who may be dependent upon 
him, why not carry it one step farther and take 
care of this same unselfish man when he reaches 
a mature age where his earning powers are 
absolutely, if not completely gone, declining rap- 
idly? Under the present contracts of all com- 
panies he is not necessarily required to take 
those funds but may leave them with the com- 
panes at from 4 per cent to 5 per cent and 
always have the only genuine quick asset he pos- 
sesses. 

The average purchaser of a bond buys a bond 
maturing at some later date but one of these 
matured Endowments with any of our compa- 
nies is available any day for the purchase, both 
as a loan or as a cash value. 


A CAsE 1n PoInt 

The children of the average man of 55 years 
of age are usually grown and out of the way, 
and why not have father and mother have 
something which they can mutually enjoy the 
balance of their lives, and the deposit required 
is only a trifle larger? Let’s take, for n- 
stance, a young man 20 years of age and sell 
him a forty years’ endowment. Of course, this 
matures at age of 60, a most interesting time in 
any man’s career. The average cost in any 
company, assuming he took his dividends from 
the mutual or paid a net cost from the non- 
participating companies, would be $15 to $16 
per $1,000, his total deposits $600 plus, and he 
would have had his insurance for forty years 
and 60 per cent more money than he had de- 
posited at the end of the time. Assuming he 
had a life policy, we would not make many 
sales if we told the average young man, age 20, 
that he would be compelled to pay until he was 


age 96 provided he lived. Hence, why not take 
the burden off his back at a given time? That 
is what I call a finished product. 


THE REsuLtT 

Suppose we go to age of 30 on a thirty year 
endowment. The average deposit per $1,000 
would be between $22 and $23, certainly less 
than $25 and he has had this magnificent pro- 
tection. His total payments would be less than 
$750 for which he would receive 33% per cent 
more than he had paid in. Or you might sug- 
gest to him Endowment at age 65 on which the 
average cost would be less than $20 and his 
total payments would not greatly exceed $700. 
Or even Endowment at age 70 because we are 
living longer, and the average cost would be 
between $16 and $18 per $1,000. 

Take age 35, endowment at age 60, average 


cost of between $28 and $30 per $1,000, or en- . 


dowment at age 65, average cost of $23 to $24 
per $1,000. His endowment will always mature 
for more than 30 per cent greater than the de- 
posits. Even a twenty year endowment at age 
35 will average a deposit around $37 and $38, 
and he still has the more than 30 per cent mar- 
gin of profit. 

The best part of this contract is the fact that 
a man’s first deposit buys him a matured bond 
dependable, and he has no chance whatever of 
loss. It does not require his man-power, care 
or thought as to the future. He has purchased 
a 100 per cent investment, scientifically guaran- 
teeing a fixed return and the only one known 
that can be purchased on the instalment plan 
that does not cost more money than if pur- 
chased in one sum, taking into consideration, 
of course, the compound interest. 

In my opinion one of the greatest services 
that can be rendered by endowment insurance 
of all kinds is to be taken by officers of cor- 
porations or partners, creating a sinking fund 
which is dependable and invaluable for any 
emergency in the way of immediate loans or 
permanent dependable investments. 


Turning Prospects Into Policyholders 
(Concluded from page 23) 
ments (which is a very important but neglected 
item in the life of the average policyholder) I 
draw up a tentative program in the form of a 
letter. 

Experience has shown that a mere table of 
settlement forms and suggested amounts, no 
matter how elaborate the details may be, makes 
rather dull reading, whereas a letter with a little 
personal touch in it, will command attention. 

The benefits of presenting the subject of life 
insurance in some such manner are threefold. 
In the first place, there is the fact that a policy- 
holder who has charted his course has a definite 
idea of where he is going. 

In the second place, this method is certain to 
reduce the lapse ratio. 

The third advantage in this plan is the fact 
that policyholders will bring you new prospects. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES 
and 


AIDS TO SUCCESS 





They Talk the Same 
Language 


@ Nothing contributes more to the develop- 
ment of efficiency in any organization which 
appeals to the public, than a clear under- 
standing between representatives in the field 
and Home Office Executives. 


@ In a life insurance company, the Home 
Office must know the agent's problems, if they 
are to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 


@ Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making 
a field problems understood at the Home 
ce. 


@ And this is not strange; for the majority 
of the Executive Officers, including the Presi- 
dent, have had practical experience in field 


and Branch Office work. 


@ So they “talk the same language”—field 
men and executives alike. And you don’t 
hear Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t 
get the agent's point of view because they 
have never had field experience.” 


@ Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


@ There is probably no life insurance com- 
pany between whose Field and Home Office 
there exsists a more frank and cordial relation- 
ship, due largely, no doubt, to this sympathetic 
bond of common experience. 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by usual 
standards, Nylic agents are industrious, 
persistent, satisfied and happy?” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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LIFE INSURANCE 





AMERICAN LIFE CONVEN-= 
TION 





Special Arrangements for Entertain- 
ing Visitors 





SLIGHT CHANGE IN PROGRAM 





President H. M. Woollen and Secretary 
Claris Adams to Give Press Luncheon 
Delegates and other visitors attending the 

annual meeting of the American Life Conven- 

tion and its legal section to be held in Dallas, 

Tex., October 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28 will find 

that the local entertainment committee headed 

by Harry L. Seay, president of the Southland 

Life of Dallas has prepared a very full and di- 

versified program of amusements and diversions 

for both the men and women visitors, while 
even the kiddies will not be overlooked. 

The Bar Association of Dallas has arranged 
to entertain the legal section of the American 
Life Convention at luncheon on Monday, while 
on Monday night the Texas life insurance com- 
panies will give a dinner at the Dallas Country 
Club. 

On Tuesday night the attorneys who have re- 
mained in Dallas and all executivs of compa- 
nies ‘attending the main convention meeting 
which opens on October 26 will be invited to a 
stag dinner at Brook Hollow Golf and Country 
Club. Golfers will also attend this gathering. 

On Wednesday a dinner dance will be given 
at the Baker hotel, at which there will be suit- 
able music from a high-class dance orchestra 
and such other features which the local com- 
mittee hopes will add to the pleasure of those 
attending the convention. 

The local committee has also arranged to 
have motor busses call at the Baker hotel at 
8 a.m., Monday October 24, and at the same 
hour on Tuesday, October 25, to take the golf- 
ers out to the Brook Hollow Golf and Country 
Club. The busses will also call for them after 
the games have been played. Busses will be on 
hand at the country club after the entertainment 
on Tuesday night. 

The entertainment of the ladies will be in 
charge of Mrs. A. C. Bigger, and she will ar- 
range to have a committee look after the dif- 
ferent features of the program for the enter- 
tainment of the lady visitors. 

Mrs. Bigger and her aids are withholding the 
details of their arrangements, as they hope to 
surprise their guests. 

The committee in charge of the reception and 
entertainment of the visitors to the American 
Life Convention meetings will be composed of 
one man from each company in Texas. 

The following are the members of the com- 
mittee : 

Graham Dowdell, president of the Alamo Life 
Insurance Company of San Antonio, and also 
president of the Texas Life Convention; James 


Cravens, president of the American Provident 
Life Insurance Company, Houston, Texas; A. 
C. Bigger, president American Life Reinsurance 
Company, Dallas; A. R. Wilson, president 
Amicable Life Insurance Company, Waco; J. 
H. Kempner, president First Texas Prudential, 
Galveston; Layden L. Stroud, agency manager, 
Harvester Life Insurance Company, Dallas; E. 
P. Greenwood, president Great Southern Life 
Insurance Company, Houston; H. M. Hargrove, 
president San Jacinto Life Insurance Company, 
Beaumont, Texas; Burke Baker, president Sea- 
board Life Insurance Company, Houston; Tom 
Poynor, vice-president Southern Union Life In- 
surance Company, Fort Worth, Tex.; T. W. 
Vardell, president Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas; S. H. Weatherford, secretary 
State Reserve Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Charles I. Francis, president Na- 
tional Security Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita Falls; John D. Mayfield, president 
Texas Life Insurance Company, Waco; J. W. 
Rodes, president Two Republics Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas; D. Easley Waggoner, vice- 
president United Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas; Fields Euless, president Univer- 
sal Life and Accident Company, Dallas, and J. 
M. Shannon, president Western Reserve Life 
Insurance Company, San Angelo. 

But one slight change has been made in the 
business program for the annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention from the tenta- 
tive program which was made public a few 
weeks ago. 

It is simply a rearrangement of the order 
made for the convenience of the gentlemen who 
have consented to address the gathering. 

In the tentative program William Montgom- 
ery, president of the Acacia Mutual Life As- 
sociatiori, Washington, D. C., was made the 
first speaker at the afternoon session of Oc- 
tober 26, his subject being “Can the Cost of 
Life Insurance Be Reduced?”’, while P. M. 
Estes, general counsel of the Life and Casu- 
alty Company, Nashville, Tenn., was the third 
speaker for the morning meeting of October 27. 
Mr. Estes’ subject will be “Retaliatory Legis- 
lation.” 

In the program as finally arranged Messrs. 
Montgomery and Estes will exchange places. 
Otherwise there is no change from the tenta- 
tative program as announced. 

President H. M. Woollen and Secretary 
Claris Adams of the Americal Life Convention 
have arranged for a get-acquainted luncheon 
for the press representatives who will cover the 
annual meetings of the Convention and its legal 
section in Dallas, Tex., on October 24, 25, 26, 
27 and 28. 


National Life Appoints C. V. Wilson 

The National Life of Montpelier, Vt., an- 
nounces the appointment of Charles V. Wilson 
as general agent for North Dakota. 
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College Plans Announced 
(Concluded from page 15) 


AccrEDITED LiFE UNDERWRITERS 

The committee realized that there are many 
men deserving of recognition as able and ac- 
complished life underwriters who are too far 
from their student days to look favorably upon 
a renewal of such activity in order to secure 
the degree of Chartered Life Underwriter. 
Many agents are also much too busy to accom- 
plish the work. In order to surmount this diffi- 
culty it was decided that the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters would arrange to 
award a certificate. entitling the holder to call 
himself an Accredited National Association Life 
Underwriter. The agent desiring this cer- 
tificate must first obtain the approval of his 
local association of life underwriters. He may 
then apply to National Secretary Ensign for 
an application which in form is very similar 
to that used in connection with the college. 
When this form is properly filled, and accom- 
panied by the required fee of $50, it goes to a 
committee of the college which will then con- 
duct a thorough investigation to discover the 
fitness of the applicant. If it is satisfied that 
the agent is an outstanding life underwriter 
well deserving of recognition and has had three 
years’ experience in the field, the certificate will 
be issued. In connection with it the applicant 
gets a card in a leather case. The certificate is 
signed by the president and secretary of the 
National Association and is renewable annually 
at a nominal fee. This later precaution is taken 
to prevent men going out of the profession to 
claim outstanding ability long after they have 
ceased to have it. The cards read as follows: 
The National Association of Life Underwriters 


certifies that 
JOHN SMITH 


is an 
Accredited National Association Life Under- 
writer qualified to render Professional Life 
Underwriting Service 
A SPECIMEN A SPECIMEN 

Secretary President 

The announcements concerning these plans 
were received with great enthusiasm and it is 
evident that there will be many applicants for 
the certificates, although the committee does not 
seek numbers. It prefers to maintain a high 
quality of holders in order that they may have 
a well-recognized value. It is said that the 
entire present executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association have already filed applica- 
tions. 

The officers of the American College of Life 
Underwriters are: Edward A. Woods, presi- 
dent; Guy McLaughlin, vice-president; Solo- 
mon S. Huebner, dean; Ernest Clark, secretary ; 
Everett M. Ensign, registrar; Franklin W. 
Ganss, treasurer. These officers, together with 
Frank L. Jones, form the executive committee. 
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Memphis Convention Successful 
(Continued from page 3) 

pany of New York, for president to succeed 
George D. Alder, of Salt Lake City, seemed to 
please everyone. Mr. Myrick has, in a quiet 
way, done a great deal for the life insurance 
profession, both as president of the New York 
State. Association of Life Underwriters and 
chairman of its legislative committee and in in- 
dependent work. While Mr. Myrick’s name was 
not brought up in the early council meetings, 
there soon developed a strong sentiment in 
favor of having a New York man at the head 
of things during the first year of the incum- 
bency of the new managing director and general 
counsel. Mr. Myrick’s executive ability was 
well demonstrated during the years of his presi- 
dency of the United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation, in which he is still an important figure 
as a member of the executive committee and 
chairman of the Davis Cup committee. Mr. 
Myrick announced that he will not do much, if 
any, speechmaking and consequently will not 
make many public appearances. 

Chester O. Fischer, general agent in St. 
Louis, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, was 





CHESTER O. FISHER 


Vice-President, National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


advanced from first vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. Day, general agent in Oklahoma 
City, of the Pacific Mutual Life, was elected 
first vice-president, and W. W. Winne, general 
agent in Denver, of the Connecticut Mutual, 
was made second vice-president. According to 
custom, John T. McCay, president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada, was made 
third vice-president. Mr. McCay is general 
agent in Vancouver for the Dominion Life of 
Canada. The secretaryship went to James Elton 
Bragg, general agent in Philadelphia of the 
Union Central Life, and Charles A. Foehl, ordi- 
nary manager in New York for the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, was re-elected 
treasurer; William M. Furey, general agent in 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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George W. Ayars Explains California Tax 

George W. Ayars, second vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
reported to the convention of that organization 
in Memphis last week and said that 173 mem- 
bers had been gained in the States of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. He outlined the 
work of the Association during the year and 
said that the members should handle the sell- 
ing problems of the busiriess more aggressively. 
Mr. Ayars thus explained the situation: 


The taxation of annuities and other forms of 
life insurance settlements having reached a very 
acute stage in California, your second vice- 
president assembled the leading life underwrit- 
ers, the leading trust officers and other legal 
talent and a meeting was held with the county 
tax collector of Los Angeles county; a second 
meeting before the county counsel of Los Ange- 
les county; and a third meeting before the Cali- 
fornia Tax Association officials, to the end that 
an understanding was reached regarding future 
practice along tax lines, and as much leniency 
was promised as is possible under our present 
California statutes. 





WE WANT LIVE WIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


Highest commissions paid to 
those who can produce and organ- 
ize a territory. We give better 
and more protection for the same 
money than any other company; 
also better service to policy 
holders and agents. 


If you can produce, we need you 


INCOME 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


South Bend, Indiana 








The Verdict 


Your success as an underwriter de- 
pends upon the verdict brought in by the 
greatest jury in the world—the American 
public. For seventy-six years the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual has been building up 
a nation-wide reputation. Its friends 
are everywhere and are ever ready to 
testify to the efficient service that it 
always renders.’ There is no better 
company to buy from and none better to 
represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS” MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


More than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 











Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$4,696,313.08 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$567,115.17 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$45,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW‘RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM« 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 

ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 

ARKANSAS TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance . 


Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 

















North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General .Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


Chas. M. McCabe, President 
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NEW AGENCY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


L. Woodruff Ward Resigns from 
Brooklyn National Life 








TO RESUME PESRONAL PRODUCTION 





Fred W. Ladue Named to Fill Vacancy—Is 
Experienced Field Man 


The Brooklyn National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, has announced the resignation 
of L. Woodruff Ward, superintendent of agen- 
cies effective as of October 15. Mr. Ward has 
been with the company since its inception two 
years ago, during which time he has helped ma- 
terially in building up the sales organization to 
its present strong position. His efforts will now 
be concentrated on personal production in the 
field where he had served for several years 
prior to joining the Brooklyn National. 

Referring to his resignation Mr. Ward had 
this to say: “My two years’ experience as su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Brooklyn Na- 
tional has made me realize the great importance 
of intelligent life underwriting. This realiza- 
tion has been shared by many of my friends, 
who have urged my re-entering this broader 
field where it will be possible for me to render 
personal service. 

William R. Bayes, president of the company 
making the announcement, says: 

Mr. Ward’s work with this company has 
been of the highest order and we feel sure that 


his experience here will prove invaluable in 
the wider field upon which he is now entering. 

















$1-a-Month 
Policies Sell Fast 


Our new Big Dollar Policy providing 
life insurance with double and triple 
indemnity for $1.00 a month at all ages 
15 to 50 years is selling like the pro- 
verbial “hot cakes.” 


Agents find it the greatest business- 
getter ever put into their hands. 
Splendid opener for other attractive 
policies. Backed by aggressive adver- 
tising. Write for territory. 


Illinois Bankers Life 
Association 


Monmouth Illinois 

















unlimited production. 
rights. 





Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








He is splendidly equipped, enthusiastic and com- 
petent. We are gratified that in handling con- 











Frep W. Lapue 


tracts for this company we shall continue to 
enjoy contact and association with him. 


BrooKLyN NATIONAL GETS TRAVELERS’ 
EXECUTIVE 


Fred W. Ladue, of New York city, has re- 
signed from the Travelers Insurance Company 
to become superintendent of agencies of the 
fast-growing Brooklyn National Life Insurance 
Company. He succeeds L. Woodruff Ward, 
assuming his duties immediately. Mr. Ladue is 
well qualified for his new work, having been 
connected with the Travelers for the past nine 
years. During this time he has been engaged 
in agency work for the company in the New 
York Metropolitan district, New York State, 
New England and the South. He is a graduate 
of the Travelers Training School and is thor- 
oughly conversant with life, casualty and acci- 
dent lines. He brings to the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company a broad exper- 
ience and a mind thoroughly trained in the 
principles of insurance salesmanship, agency 
work and organization. Equipped with a re- 
markable memory for names and faces, he 
has a host of friends in and about New 
York. 
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Hon. C. G. Revelle Made General Counsel 
of International Life 

St. Louis, Mo., October 17—Former Su- 
preme Judge Charles G. Revelle of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been elected general counsel for the 
International Life Insurance Company to suc- 
ceed John M. Atkinson, former chairman of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission, who 
recently sold his stock in the insurance com- 
pany and its holding corporation, the Inter- 
national Company of St. Louis. 

Judge Revelle was Insurance Commissioner 
for Missouri from 1913 to 1915 and then was 
appointed to the Supreme Bench by Governor 
Elliot W. Major, serving during 1915 and 1916. 

He is a member of the board of directors of 
the International Life and also of the Continen- 
tal Life Insurance Company of St. Louis. 


Agency Men to Convene at Chicago 

The sessions of Life Agency Officers and 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau will con- 
sider chiefly the subject “The Agency Man- 
ager—His Job,” on the first day of the meet- 
ing to be held November 1 and 2 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. H. H. Armstrong, 
of the Travelers of Hartford, will preside at 
the opening sessions, and M. Albert Linton, 
vice-president of the Provident Mutual Life, of 
Philadelphia, will preside at the second day’s 
sessions. 
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Incidentally 
(Concluded from page 4) 


dollars a month, providing hardly more than 
food, clothes, and shelter. 

The minimum income for a family now re- 
ceiving fifteen thousands dollars a year could 
not be conceivably less than $400 a month. It 
would be just as much a hardship for this lat- 
ter family to live on less than this figure as it 
would be for the first one mentioned to live on 
less than $200 a month. 

The following table shows the minimum in- 
come which fifteen years of experience in en- 
gineering estates has demonstrated to me rep- 
resents minimum living incomes which should 
be provided for families, to be enjoyed after the 
death of the head of the home: 


Amount of In- 
surance to Approximate 

Provide Gross Premiums 
Income per Year 
$25,000 $500 
5,000 to 8,000 37,500 800 
8,000 to 12,000 1,000 
12,000 to 15,000 1,500 
15,000 to 20,000 2,500 
20,000 and upw’d 125,000 


Present In- 
Income come of Family 
per Month per Year 


$100 $3,000 to $5,000 


Minimum 








Eart G. MANNING 


From the foregoing, you may see that the plan 
on which I am working is very carefully thought 
out and arrived at from nearly twenty years of 
experience. It isn’t a method which any put an 
advanced underwriter can use, and I shall very 
carefully bring out that general agents should 
not permit inexperienced or untried men to do 
anything but recommend that they see somebody 
who is qualified to give absolutely trustworthy 
information and who can answer every question 
put to them. 

Trusting that this information is sufficient as 
it will give you the keynote of my speech. 

Eart G. MANNING, 


Life Insurance as an Investment 

(Concluded from page 21) 
of a regular income coming to the investor dur- 
ing the term of the investment. Under the life 
insurance policy the income from the accumu- 
lation of the investment element in the premium 
is not currently received by the policyholder. 
Instead it is retained and reinvested by the life 
insurance company. When the contract ma- 
tures, he receives his principal with the inter- 
est that has been earned upon it. This arrange- 
ment fits admirably into the scheme of pro- 
viding for old age. 


The American Agency Systems 
(Concluded from page 11) 
lapsation and surrenders by creating in the mind 
of the public a greater appreciation of the 
value and importance of their insurance. 


BANKING INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 

A third proposal that also runs athwart the 
dual criterion of personal selection and adequate 
coverage is the establishment of banking insur- 
ance departments. We may also include in this 
classification much, at least, of the strictly 
brokerage business. For when the elements of 
Company accountability and control are lacking, 
the business as a whole, in the very nature of 
the case, will not be as desirable as that secured 
by regular recognized and accredited agents. 


Neither does this source of business assume the 
policyholders the competent advice and uniform 
quality of service to which they are entitled. 

In other words, upon the capacity and 
strength of the Agency Bridge of any company 
must very largely depend both the character of 
the business secured, and the character of the 
service enjoyed by its policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. 

It would therefore seem most unwise, if not 
perilous, to the future, to weaken or undermine 
the great bridge of the American Agency Sys- 
tem by any proposal that aims to secure mere 
volume of business by direct wholesale meth- 
ods, or through any channel other than care- 
fully selected, adequately equpiped, and well- 
directed company agencies. 





gether. 


improvements. 


helps them sell the business. 


110 S. Dearborn Street 





Selling 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 


GENTS of this Company have the advantage of being 
able to sell, through one company, complete personal 
protection—Accident and Health and Life. 


Many Life policies are sold to prospects who are ap- 
proached on Accident and Health—and vice versa. 


We make it easy for the agent by selling a Combination 
coverage which we call the Complete Protection Policy. 
This provides Accident and Health and Life coverage to- 


In addition, our agents have a full line of regular Acci- 
dent and Health and Life policies, with all the modern 


We have a plan which helps agents get interviews and 


Any agent not under contract and seeking a connection 
where only his ability and willingness to work will limit 
his income, will receive full details of our proposition if he 
will send us his name and address on the lines below. 


Signing on these dots will cost nothing. 


Great Northern Life 


Insurance Company 


What more could be asked? 


CHICAGO 
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Memphis Convention Successful 
(Concluded from page 30) 
Pittsburgh, of the Berkshire Life, is the new 

chairman of the executive committee. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director and gen- 
eral counsel of the Association, made his maiden 
appearance at a National convention and left a 
fine impression. He has a pleasing personality 
which is coupled with real executive talent and 
makes an excellent account of himself on the 
platform. 

A great deal of constructive action was taken 
by the executive committee at the session. 
Strong resolutions against bank agencies were 
adopted. The question of proselyting agents 
was found to be active and brought forth a reso- 
lution. The committee gave long consideration 
to a proposal made by George W. Ayars, of 
Los Angeles, California manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual, for the formation of a liaison commit- 
tee which would act with the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, the American Life 
Convention, and the Association of Life Agency 
Officers. This resolution was finally tabled, 
although a similar committee has been in exist- 
ence in Canada for some years and has proved 
very successful. The discussions indicated that 
there are a number of serious field problems 
which will have to have consideration during 
the next few years. For some time past the at- 
tention of the Association has been centered on 
matters related to education of agents and rais- 
ing the standards of the business. While these 
activities will, and should be, continued and 
probably enlarged, yet most of those familiar 
with the affairs of the Association are agreed 
that they will have to take a place along with 
other major problems. 

An amendment to the by-laws was passed 
making the vice-president and secretary ex- 
officio members of the board of trustees, thus 





Cuartes A. ForEHL 


Treasurer, National Association of Life Under- 
writers 


increasing the size of that body from seven to 
nine. Among the resolutions were one protest- 
ing non-resident agency laws, another endorsing 
the recent ruling of the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department and one of thanks to the 
Memphis Association, the Hotel Peabody, the 
program committee, the retiring officers and 








the daily and insurance press. The text of the 
resolution on bank agencies follows: 


Whereas, in certain parts of our nation, there 
is a growing tendency on the part of financial 
institutions to set up life insurance departments 
to directly write life insurance or to endeavor 
to participate, directly or indirectly, in the finan- 
cial emoluments accruing from the writing of 
life insurance, and 

Whereas, said practice is deemed to be eco- 





J. Etton Brace 


Secretary, National Association of Life Under- 
writers 


nomically unsound and unscientific, and to strike 
at the very foundation of the social and eco- 
nomic theories and functions of life insurance, 
and to ignore the interest and violate the con- 
fidence of life insurance policyholders insured 
under such a system; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, in convention 
assembled, that it is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the life insurance business and all 
connected therewith further to extend company 
representation by financial institutions or indi- 
viduals connected therewith who are in a posi- 
tion to influence life insurance by exerting the 
power of credit or by the use of information 
confidentially acquired through deposits or loans 
or otherwise, or when the earnings of such in- 
surance departments or individuals accrue di- 
rectly or indirectly to such institutions. 


The final event of the program was an inter- 
esting experiment in the way of a public mass 
meeting held this evening in the Memphis audi- 
torium. While many of the delegates had left 
on early evening trains, there was a good crowd 
present, the public showing interest. George 
Ayars, retiring second vice-president, was chair- 
man. The principal speakers were: W. E. Bil- 
heimer, of the Merchants Life, of Iowa, and 
Leroy Mershon, secretary of the trust company 
division of the American Bankers Association. 

No convention banquet was held this year 
and the omission excited very little, if any, 
comment. 


—Adolph Kahn, of Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
is suing the New York Life on a policy issued in 
Germany in 1903, in the circuit court at Portland, Ore. 
This is regarded as a test case. 
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George D. Alder Reviews the Year 
Concluded from page 8) 


it has given life insurance a momentum and goal 
to which it has long been entitled and which, in 
the years to come, will have forever removed 
any odium attaching to it and made of it a pro- 
fession attractive to other discerning minds and 
capable hands and carrying assurance to the 
public of professional care of its interests inso- 
far as life insurance is concerned. 


SUCCESSFUL Co-OPERATION 


There are astute men in National Association 
ranks capable, if you please, of solving vexing 
questions that arise from time to time who have 
no other thought than that of keeping it on an 
even keel and know this can be done, if de- 
pendence is placed upon its constitution and its 
by-laws are enforced. It is pleasing to note 
that for the most part standing committees have 
been active and all of the aids to increased 
membership have been availed of. A thankless 
job, but of the utmost importance is that of pre- 
paring the program for one of our National con- 


» ventions and the officers and trustees think 


themselves exceedingly fortunate in having been 
able to enlist for that work during the past year 
the services of our debonair vice-president, Pau! 
F. Clark of Boston. The corps of assistants 
he has had are of like caliber and a glance at 
your programs will assure you of a rare treat 
at all of the sessions which are to follow. Co- 
operation with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has been one of the outstanding ac- 
tivities again this year that has brought satis- 
faction to your president and the board of 
trustees and executive committee. We were 
capably represented in its convention in May by 
Councillor Franklin W. Ganse and much of 
good came to our organization, and a kindly 
word is due President John W. O’Leary for his 
many courtesies and assistance. Our Canadian 
friends, too, have upheld our hands and it is a 
pleasure to feel close at hand a friendly organi- 
zation devoted to the same interests that is doing 
so much good, and acknowledgment is made of 
appreciation by the National Association of 
maintenance of this tie. Acknowledgment is 





Everett M. EnsIGN 


Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


also made of the friendly attitude, generally 
speaking, of the insurance journals of the coun- 
try, for it is believed they were disposed to bse 
fair, though some comments were caustic, and 
while their criticisms like pin pricks, punctured 
our pride, they seemed free of venom and are 
forgotten. 
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NOW READY 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


SERVICE tor 1927—1928 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL ISSUE 


Fo over half a century The Insurance Year Book has been relied 

upon as an accurate and comprehensive source of information, and 
has been and is justly regarded as the greatest encyclopedia of insurance 
statistics in the world. With the continued annual expansion in all 
branches of the insurance business, The Insurance Year Book has grown 
from one small volume until it is now published in 





Three Volumes, Comprising Some 4,000 Pages 


devoted respectively to LIFE INSURANCE, FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE and CASUALTY, SURETY and MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
changes, surplus contributions, dividends, changes in control, changes 
in plan, kinds of policies written, etc. 


EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 
BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


LIFE VOLUME CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 
CELLANEOUS VOLUME (Subscribers are also entitled to Bulletins 
(Subsoribers also entitled 
to Special Confidential Fleports) (Subseribers are also entitied to Bulletins ae Oe Seen ee 
and Special Confidential Reports) Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 
Reports of Life Insurance Companies Reports of Casualty, Surety and —Historical Data. 
—Historical Data. ee — Com- Short Rate Tables. 
Statutory Requir ts. panies—Historical Data. ee : ; 
pe te Sy emen Statutory Requirements. Statistics of Fire Insurance Business. 
Comnuntinn aa ficial Life Insur- Sees Tables. Classification of Premiums and Losses. 
snes Repeeia. Cc nga Losses and Retired Companies. 
Statistics of Foreign Companies. Business by States. Underwriters’ Organizations. 
Canadian Department. Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- | Foreign Insurance Companies. 


tion Insurance Laws and Statistics. 


Premiums, Losses, Commissions and Marine Insurance Data. 


Business by States. 








Stipulated Premium, Assessment and Expenses by Classes for Five Fire Departments and Water Supply. 
Fraternal Insurance. Years. (In towns of 2,000 or more population) 
Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. yers and Medical Examiners. yers and Adjusters. 
PRICES: 
Life Insurance Volume.................. $20 Fire and Marine Insurance Volume........... $20 
(Including Special Confidential Reports) (Including Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous In- Either Two Volumes, ordered together........ 35 
I INS. 5 ooo 5 since U's shied ose eNO! ee Le Cee et 
(Including Bulletins and Special Confidential Reports) All Three Volumes, ordered together...... soe. 50 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain), on receipt 
of price; to other countries, extra cost of postage added. Customs charges added. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE PUBLISHERS 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








ADVERTISING MEN MEET 





Fire Insurance Section of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference Holds 
Separate Sessions 





G. E. CROSBY TALKS ON 
CO-OPERATION 





W. P. Worth Makes Suggestions from the 
Buyer’s Viewpoint 
(Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR) 

Cuicaco, Itt., October 17.—Suggestions from 
the assured on the things expected of insurance, 
and from the trade and daily papers on how ‘<0 
prepare advertising and publicity copy, featured 
the fire insurance section of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference which was held Monday 
and Tuesday at the Stevens hotel. H. V. Chap- 
man, of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, 
Le Roy, was chairman of the section. 

In addition there was a very interesting paper 
by George E. Crosby, superintendent of pul- 
licity of the AStna Fire of Hartford and affili- 
ated companies and the insurance information 
bureau. 

W. P. Worth, president of the Franklin Coal 
Company, suggested that the fire insurance com- 
panies attach to the covers of their policies a 
simple statement showing just what properties 
the policies covered so that the purchaser wouid 
be aided in his accounting and in showing him 
whether he was underinsured or not. He urged 
the companies to instruct their agents to en- 
courage full coverage, because of the fact that 
most business men leave their insurance wholly 
in the hands of the agents. 

He asserted that he was not particularly in- 
terested in the rates on the policies because he 
believed them to be uniform, nor in the com- 
pany, so long as the policies offered adequate 
protection and the companies were sound. He 
asserted that there was no quarrel with the com- 
panies for making an adequate return, because 
“Business men recognize insurance as a legiti- 
mate adjunct to business.” 

Mr. Crosby spoke on “Co-operation Between 
Advertising and Underwriting Departments,” 
and heartily favored the fullest co-operation. He 
asserted that there is one school of thought 
which believes the advertising department should 
work independently, on the theory that it could 
present fresher and clearer and more convincing 
quality. 

Mr. Crosby opposed this and declared that it 
is illogical to expect the best results from the 
advertising man who has the least information. 
He also suggested that the advertising depart- 
ment should continually sell itself to the entire 
company, from the president to the office boy, 
and that it should encourage the constructive 
criticism of advertising material from the ex- 
ecutives and field men before the copy was used 
on the buying public. 

He asserted that the closest and friendliest 








possible relations between the advertising and 
underwriting departments is the one sure way 
to bring both, for the company’s benefit, into 
the most useful and productive contact with 
the agency force. 

A paper from C. M. Cartwright, of the Na- 
tional Underwriter, was read, urging the men 
to co-operate with the trade press in writing 
items of interest about the company. 

John C. Leissler, insurance editor of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, outlined some of 
the flagrant faults of publicity copy, and sug- 
gested improvements which might result in 
more being printed, such as use of double space, 
summaries of addresses rather than the complete 
manuscripts, larger use of direct quotations, 
rather than leaving the burden of editorial com- 
ment on the newspaper, and careful watch of 
release dates. 

Fred W. Sarles, of the Weekly Underwriter, 
spoke on “Buying and Filling Space in Trade 
Papers,” and Ray C. Dreher, of the Boston In- 
surance Company, described the success of an 
experimental campaign conducted by his com- 
pany in the trade papers. He asserted that he 
was highly pleased with the results. 


Insurance Advertising Conference 
(Concluded from page 3) 
tising campaign, and that before any project 
like it was launched the business should strive 
to win favorable public opinion by having in- 
surance taught in schools, by awarding prizes 
to stimulate educational interest, by sending 
speakers to Rotary clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and the like, and by finding a way to 
teach newspapers what insurance is and how to 
handle it. Insurance is directly hampered by 
the poor quality of its personal contact with the 
public and by the adverse attitude of newspaper 
cartoonists and humorists, declared the speaker. 
Summarizing his findings in a Middle Western 
county of 28,000 inhabitants, Dr. Albert said 
that of a total yearly income of $13,000,000 


- there was $840,000 spent for insurance, of which 


$615,640 was returned to the county within the 
next succeeding year. 

A co-operative campaign of advertising on 
the part of companies and agencies was ex- 
plained by E. Chester Sparver, of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, who was preceded by Leo A. 
Thieman, of the Casualty Information Clearing 
House, who told the convention of the opera- 
tion of the “Insure in April” campaign for auto- 
mobile insurance, which was successfully car- 
ried out in 1926. Mr. Thieman said that this 
year such a campagn would be launched in 
eight or nine States instead of only three, and 
that two or three months would be given over 
to the effort. H. A. Warner, of the Maryland 
Casualty, concluded the second general business 
session by reading a report of the public rela- 
tions committee, which had been prepared by W. 
W. Darrow, of the Home. 
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INSURANCE AGENTS MEET 





Large Advance Registration for Na- 
tional Association Convention at 
New Orleans 





MULTIPLE AGENCY PROGRAM 





Executive Committee Adopts Resolutions 
Outlining Plan for Agency Limitation 
[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 

New OrtEANS, La., Oct. 18.—The largest 
advance registration which has even preceded 
an annual meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents has been experienced here. 
The thirty-second annual convention of The 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
opens with a get-together dinner, for which 
over 600 tickets have been sold. Many members 
have been here for two days and the meetings 
of the executive committee and the joint meet- 
ing of that committee with State Association 
officers have been largely attended. The execu- 
tive committee was in session all day yester- 
day considering the officers’ reports and many 
routine matters. The new five-year develop- 
ment campaign met with universally favorable 
response with the committeemen. 

The association will take definite steps to- 
ward realizaticn of its multiple agency program 
through a resolution which was drawn up by 
the executive committee for presentation at 
the convention, which will direct the confer- 
ence committee to endeavor to arrange a meet- 
ing with the conference committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, looking 
toward a recognition of the principle that local 
board rules should always prevail in the ap- 
pointment of agencies. 

The executive committee has also announced 
a plan for supplying standard automobile in- 
dentification certificates to motorist insured by 
a member of the association, the certificate 
will bear the insignia of the association and 
information about the car policy number, com- 
pany insured under, etc., which will enable 
local agents all over the country to render 
immediate assistance to motorists insured by 
fellow members of the association. 

Frank L. Gardner, president of the associa- 
tion, has stated that he will not be a candidate 
to succeed himself, but it is hoped that he will 
change his mind. 

John M. Parker, Governor of Louisiana, 
spoke at the get-together dinner to-night, de- 
scribing flood conditions and making a plea for 
Federal control of the Mississippi waters. 
John X. Weggman, chairman of the local con- 
vention committees, outlined the entertainment 
planned and then the meeting was turned over 
to Stanley C. Arthur of the Louisiana Con- 
servation Department, who presented a series 
of motion pictures taken on the huge bird 
preserves in the Louisiana marshes. President 
Gardner presided. 
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AVE you failed to take the 
ultimate step to protect your 
commissions on fire risks? Thou- 
sands of agents and brokers have al- 
ready made this portion of their 
income safe and tight against com- 
petition. And have written a lot of 
new business into the bargain. 
Here’s how they did it. 


They suggested to every owner of 
unprotected property that he put in 
automatic sprinklers. They won his 
everlasting good will and confidence 
by explaining that a large part, if 
not all, of the cost of sprinklers 
could be financed out of savings in 
insurance premiums. They put an 
end to the risk of losing his business 
by offering this proposition before 
somebody else did. 

In short, fire protection for their 


clients meant income protection for 
themselves. And while the agent 








Better Protection— 


for Agent and Client 





Important Facts for Agents to Consider 


1. Grinnell Company is not affiliated in any way 
with any insurance office. Local agents may, 
therefore, freely come to us with any case and be 
sure that our cooperation will help them hold 
their lines intact. 

2. As Grinnell service in engineering and installa- 
tion is national, local agents get close personal 
contact with our representatives in all principal 
cities. 

3. The reputation of The Grinnell System is un- 
questioned. Local agents may, therefore, urge 
sprinkler installation in the knowledge that per- 
formance will match their promises. 

4. Grinnell handles the whole undertaking— 
financing, estimating, engineering and installa- 
tion. i 
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temporarily lost something in re- 
duced commissions, it wasn’t long 
before these reductions were made 
up on increases in Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm, Plate Glass and 
allied lines. 


Let Grinnell Company help you 
protect your fire expirations. It is 
the pioneer and leader in installing 
sprinklers and financing them out of 
insurance savings. 

Grinnell assumes full responsibility 
for every detail. It does not farm out 
the construction work to local con- 
tractors. Its unchallenged financial 
stabilityisaguaranteeof satisfaction. 

Read how the sprinklers-for-pre- 
miums proposition has helped agents 
get ahead. Write for the free book- 
let “The Local Agent and Automatic 
Sprinklers.” Send the coupon to 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 256 West 
Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Cut this out and mail at once 
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KANSAS RATE CASE 





Fire Companies May Have to Reduce 
Premiums in State 





STATE SUPREME COURT DECISION 





Impounded Funds Also Affected—Appeal to 
Higher Tribunal Likely 

TorEKA, Kan., October 15.—Unless the in- 
surance companies can make the United States 
Supreme Court see it differently than the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court sees it, Kansas fire insur- 
ance companies must reduce their fire rates 10 
per cent. 

This was the substance of a decision handed 
down by that judicial body on October 8. The 
supreme court of Kansas also declared that these 
fire insurance companies must refund to Kansas 

‘property-owners approximately four and one- 
half million dollars, premiums impounded in the 
last six years. 

The supreme court, in its decision, reversed 
and set aside the Shawnee county district court 
decision for the second time, finding for the 
State insurance department on every important 
point involved in the litigation that has been 
drawn out over six years. 

Where the court decided against the fire in- 
surance companies on the previous hearing by a 
four to two vote, the decision last week was five 
to two for the State and property owners. Jus- 
tices Burch and Marshall dissented from the 
majority opinion, but did not write dissenting 
opinions. The opinion was written by Justice 
W. W. Harvey and concurred in by Chief Jus- 
tice Johnston and Justices Dawson, Hopkins and 
Hutchinson. 

The insurance companies will appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, it is understood. 
A similar appeal from the Missouri State Su- 
preme Court is pending now before the highest 
court. 

The Kansas suit was started in February, 
1922, when the fire insurance companies ob- 
tained a temporary restraining order against the 
State insurance department enforcing the 10 
per cent reduction order issued by Frank L. 
Travis, then State Superintendent of Insurance. 

The order applied to fire and tornado risks. 
It was two years later before the case came up 
for trial. 
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J. M: THOMAS TO MAKE 
CHANGE 





Returns to Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia as Vice-President and 
Drector 





W. N. ACHENBACH ADVANCED 





Is Made Western Manager of the 4=tna of 
Hartford 


[Special Dispatch to THE Specrator] 

Cuicaco, Itt., Oct. 18—Probably the most 
important change in the mid-Western field in 
recent years will be made on November 1, when 
John M. Thomas retires as Western manager 
for the A©tna of Hartford, and is succeeded 
by W. N. Achenbach, who has been assistant 
manager since January 1, 1924. 

Mr. Thomas, after five years’ service as 
Western manager for the A‘tna, returns to the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia to become 
vice-president and director. He formerly was 
Western manager for the group. 

President Ralph B. Ives, of the A£tna, in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Mr. Achenbach, 
asserted that he is eminently fitted by training 
and experience to assume the direction of the 
affairs of the A<tna in the middle West, and to 
carry out the traditions of the company, hav- 
ing been with the A®tna for twelve years. 

He entered the fire insurance business in Co- 
lumbus, Ind., in 1910, where he successfully 
operated a local agency, and became a special 
agent for the A<tna in Indiana January 1, 1916. 
He later was transferred to Michigan and made 
state agent, where his record was such as to 
merit his advancement as assistant manager of 
the Western department. 


Two Companies to Rearrange Stock 
Structure 

The Baltimore American of New York is to 
change the par value of shares of its stock from 
$100 to $10, and issue ten shares of $10 par 
for each present $100 share. 

The par value of shares of the Peoples Na- 
tional Fire of New York is to be altered from 
$25 to $10, and 21% shares of $10 par value will 
be issued for each present $25 share. 

Both companies are in the National Liberty 


group. 
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NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 









‘LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 





MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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AN INSURANCE SERVICE 
Extended to Everybody 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained 
by the Atna Insurance Company, The World 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and The 
Century Indemnity Company, will be glad to 
‘ovide information on all insurance problems. 
is service is not only extended to agents and 
policy-holders of these three companies but to 
the general public as well. 
Address requests for information to 
INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU 
670 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
CONFERENCE 


Fall Meeting Opens at Chicago With 
“The Mind of the Buyer” as 
the Keynote 


L. A. STEPHENSON TELLS HIS 
EXPERIENCE 


J. P. Licklider Says Advertising Helps 
Only the Man Who Believes in It and 
Keeps at It 
(Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent) 

Cuicaco, Itt., October 17.—With an appeal 
for insurance advertising in the daily news- 
papers, Lyle A. Stephenson, general agent at 
Kansas City, made the outstanding talk of the 
first session of the fall meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, at the Stevens hotel, 
here this morning. He said that just as educa- 
tion and religion were now being sold to the 
public by advertising, so insurance also could 
be sold. In proof of his statements, he pointed 
out that he himself spent $15,000 a year in daily 
newspaper advertising with consistently good 
results, and cites one instance where he had 
sold over $100,000 of life insurance over the 
counter in ten days even though he is principally 
a fire insurance agent. 

Clifford Elvins, of the Imepiral Life of To- 
ronto, who is president of the Conference, acted 
as chairman of the first general business session, 
and John Hail Woods, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, explained the purposes of the 
meeting and the aims toward which the dele- 
gates were striving. 

“The Mind of the Buyer” is the keynote of 
the convention, and as such was handled by 
Frederic W. Read, of Printers’ Ink, who de- 
clared that insurance salesman should not as- 
sume that the public is insurance-conscious, but 
should conduct their approaches as though the 
prospect knew next to nothing about what they 
had to sell. Agents should determine the wants 
and needs of the buyer, should point out the 
relationship of their policies to those needs, and 
should show how the prospect’s wants can be 
filled by what they have to offer. Fear is the 
basis of insurance purchases, he declared, and 
insurance advertising of a negative kind is not 
to be despised as a sales appeal. 

The use of color in advertising was described 
in an illustrated lecture by C. W. Post, of 
Koss, Morgan & Brookes, and then John P. 
Davies, assistant superintendent of agents of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, explained the 
relationship between conservation of old busi- 
ness and sales promotion of new business. He 
said that he believed: his company made its great 
record on lapse ratio because it had been a 
liberal user of printed material, and that lapsa- 
tion is about three times as great in the rural 
districts as it is in the urban. In twenty years 
his company’s average lapse ratio has been 3% 
per cent, while the lapse rate on first-year busi- 
ness is only 7!4 per cent. 

At luncheon today, the Weekly Underwriter 
prize of two tickets to Bermuda, given for the 
best piece of insurance advertising copy from 


the agent’s angle, was awarded to S. C. Doolit- 
tle, advertising manager of the Fidelity and De- 
posit Company. 

Vice-Président John W. Longnecker, of the 
Conference, presided at the luncheon and the 
speaker was J. P. Licklider, director of adver- 
tising and sales research for the Missouri State 
Life, of St. Louis, who, in a talk that brought 
prolonged applause, said that there was some- 
thing in every product or business that could be 
made a means of carrying the desired message 
to the public. A good insurance copywriter and 
advertising man, he said, should have an observ- 
ing, analytical and trained mind. In conclusion, 
he declared that advertising is like religion, in 
that it helps only the man who believes in it 
and keeps at it. 

Group sessions, devoted to life, fire and casu- 
alty insurance occupied the afternoon. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE MEETING 
Annual Gathering in New York on Octo- 
ber 25 


The Insurance Institute of America will hold 
its annual meeting at the Bankers Club, 120 
Broadway, New York city, at noon on October 
25. 

After a luncheon, reports will be heard from 
the various committees, the election of officers 
will take place and addresses will be made by 
the following: Frederick Richardson, United 
States manager, General Accident Fire and 
Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd.; J. B. Levi- 
son, president, Firemans Fund Insurance Com- 
pany; James A. Beha, Superintendent of In- 
surance, State of New York; and Henry Moir, 
president, United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ORGANIZING 
New Fire Company to Have $250,000 
Capital 

Cuicaco, Int., October 15—A group of St. 
Louisans has filed, at Jefferson City, a declara- 
tion of intention to establish a fire insurance 
company to be called the American Automobile 
Fire Insurance Company with headquarters in 
St. Louis and two hundred thousand dollars 
capital stock paid in. 


Incorporation papers will be applied for when 
and if the declaration of intention is approved 
by the insurance department. Signers of the 
declaration were P. Taylor Bryan, William R. 
Compton, Isaac H. Orr, L. A. Harris, Otto 
Paterson, P. R. Ryan, G. L. Schultze, A. L. 
Shapleigh and Walter W. Smith, all of St. 
Louis, and J. L. Crosson, Charles W. Disbrow, 
Jr., O. L. Schleyer and W. K. Stanard, of St. 
Louis county. 


—A critical article in The Magazine of Wall Street, 
directed against fire insurance companies, has brought 
out a response from Harry Curran Wilbur. 


—The Insurance Library Association of Boston 
will resume its evening courses in fire and casualty 
insurance in November. 
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ST. LOUIS TORNADO 


Property Losses Not Over $17,500,000 


COST TO COMPANIES ABOUT 
$6,500,000 


Failure of Self-Insurance Idea Is Outstand- 
ing Lesson 

St. Louis, Mo., October 17—With the 
forces for the adjustment of the losses sustained 
in the St. Louis tornado of September 29 now 
fully organized and actual settlement of insur- 
ance claims under way, it is very apparent that 
the early estimates of the storm destruction 
were very much exaggerated. 

Latest available information is that the total 
property loss will not exceed $17,500,000, while 
the insurance loss will be about $6,500,000 and 
may go very much below that figure. 


The outstanding insurance lesson of this dis- , 


aster is that self-insurance is a very dangerous 
practice. 

St. Louisans generally will be forced to 
make good about $3,000,000 of the total loss be- 
cause the self-insurance idea prevailed here. 
This dangerous doctrine also accounts for the 
almost total loss sustained on the contents of 
residences, boarding houses, hotels and com- 
mercial establishments and for the inadequate 
tornado insurance coverage on the stocks and 
equipment of industrial concerns hit by the 
storm. _ 

TRAGIC DEATH OF WALTER E. MILLER 
Accident Fatal to Partner in Fred S. James 
& Co. 

Cuicaco, Itt., October 19.—Death, for the 
second time within four months, stepped in 
here Saturday to remove a member of the na- 
tionally known firm of Fred S. James & Com- 
pany, when Walter E. Miller, plunged from his 
office window on the twelfth floor of the Insur- 
ance Exchange and was instantly killed when he 
struck the street below. It was on July 1 that 
Fred. S. James died. 

Mr. Miller’s death is thought to have been 
completely accidental. The immediate cause of 
the plunge is said to have been a spell of dizzi- 
ness which caused him to lose his balance whea 
he went to the window for a breath of fresh air. 
He had been ailing for several weeks but was 
not in a serious condition nor was he depressed. 
Early last week he had caused several of his 
teeth to be extracted while on a visit to his 
brother in Milwaukee, and on Friday had gone 
home early from the office. He was not feeling 
well when he came to his office on Saturday and 
as he was clearing his desk preparatory to go- 
ing home was overcome by the spell of dizziness. 


Laurence E. Falls to Make Addresses 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, will be the speaker at the 
class sessions of the Insurance Society of New 
York on the evenings of October 24 and 31. 
His subject for both evenings will be “The 
Principles and History of Fire Insurance.” 


—A supplementary list of brokers, including those 
licensed from April 1, 1927, to August 1, 1927, has 
been issued by the New York Insurance Department. 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








Rmennnere— 


EXPERT TESTIMONY IN 
DAMAGE SUITS 





Lawyer Alleges Existence of Monop- 
oly Thereof in Favor of Profes- 
sional Defendants 





SUPERINTENDENT BEHA THREATENS 
DRASTIC ACTION 





Physician Denies Charge and Asserts That 
Criticized Policy Clause Is to Protect 
Insurance Companies from Un- 
scrupulous Doctors 

Edward A. Kole, a New York city lawyer, 
has complained to the New York State Insur- 
ance Department concerning an alleged “Monop- 
oly of expert testimony in favor of professional 
defendants,” due to a clause contained in group 
insurance policies issued to doctors and dentists 
which is described as being contrary to public 
policy. 

The clause complained of reads as follows: 
“Any assured shall give when requested, testi- 
mony in court without demanding or receiving 
charge or fee therefor from the company, but 
this condition will not be construed to exclude 
payment of any necessary expenses incidental to 
such testimony which may be incurred by the 
assured.” 


Superintendent of Insurance Beha, in a letter 
to the insurance companies spoke in part as 
follows: “Such a condition binding an assured 
to furnish friendly evidence in connection with 
an action not yet instigated but whch may arise 
against any fellow group members is clearly an 
improper policy and one which is contrary to 
public policy.” The superintendent holds that 
a clause should not be used as a means or induce- 
ment to the procuring of insurance and calls 
upon the respective companies to advise him 
whether they are isuing individual or group 
policies upon which the same construction may 
be placed. 

Mr. Kole complained that the operation of the 
clause in question prevented three of his clients 
who had sustained alleged permanent injuries 
from improper treatment by doctors and den- 
tists from securing expert testimony of value 
in their cases. His view is that the situation 
in the medical and dental professions calls for 
reform and that these professions should make 
it part of their ethics to see that such wrongs 
are righted. 

Dr. Samuel J. Kopetcky, editor of the New 
York Medical Weekly, which is the official 
organ of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York, is quoted in the New York Times as 
stating exception to the charge made by lawyer 
Kole that doctors and dentists would not testify 
for plantiffs against other members of their 
profession in malpractice cases. In Mr. Kole’s 
Statement he said that physicians and dentists, 


who had testified against other members of their 
professions, had been quitely dropped from their 
association. He also said that he could state 
from having been an officer of, and connected 
with, the County Medical Society for the last 
ten years that there has never been such action 
taken directly or indirectly against a member 
of the association nor has any physician ever 
been disciplined or criticized. However, Dr. 
Kopetcky stated that the “clause is merely a 
protection of the insurance company. They 
require it so that a physician will not charge 
them for appearing as a witness in defending 
his own case. Otherwise it would be possible 
for an unscrupulous physician to frame up a 
case and collect for his appearance as a witness 
in defending his own case.” 

Superintendent Beha, although he has re- 
ceived replies from several companies, has not 
yet determined what action, if any, he will 
take concerning the clause objected to. 


Form Claim Department 
(Concluded from page 3) 


each company ‘as it receives a claim, will no- 
tify the claim department, giving the name and 
address of the person or persons injured; the 
occupation; the kind of accident; name and 
address of the attorney; name and address of 
atending physician; name and address of wit- 
nesses and the nature of the injury. 

In connection with each new case reported, 
the claim department will make an immediate 
review of the available cards, and promptly 
advise the reporting company of any previous 
accident, together with the name of the insur- 
ance company previously affected, thus opening 
the way for the insurance companies to ex- 
change with one another the fullest informa- 
tion possible, for the purpose of checking 
against any possible deception. 

The furnishing of this information by the 
claim department will allow the insurance car- 
rier affected to begin an investigation of its 
own. It is proposed to obtain legal assistance 
and advice. 

It is expected that this new department will 
be of inestimable benefit to the public, for the 
reason that when the fraud is unearthed the 
facts will be laid before the district attorney 
and other proper officials for prosecution. 

In discussing this new plan A. W. Whitney, 
acting general manager of the National Bureau, 
said: 

It is a matter of public comment that per- 
jury is openly committed in the trial of many 
negligence cases. It is regrettable that presid- 
ing judges are not able because of matters re- 
lating to technical proof to take action sum- 
marily when such a crime is committed in the 
trial of a case. 

The congestion of the courts and ambulance 
chasing go hand in hand. One would not be 
possible without the other and perhaps neither 
would be possible without the solicitation of 
cases, coupled with the contingent fee. 
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ADVERTISING MEN MEET 


Casualty and Surety Group Convenes 
at Chicago 








THE FEAR ELEMENT DISCUSSED 





Numerous Other Features of Advertising 
Given Consideration 

[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 

Cuicaco, Itt., Oct. 18—The casualty and 
surety group at the Fall meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference at the Stevens 
Hotel, in this city, held sessions on both Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week, the gathering on 
the latter day being attended by members of the 
fire insurance group as well, since they had 
completed their separate discussions on the first 
day. 

Harry A. Warner, advertising manager of 
the Maryland Casualty, presided at the Monday 
meeting, at which such questions as how to 
handle publicity, keying advertising for returns, 
working up cover ideas, size of direct mail fold- 
ers, cost of printing campaigns and personalized 
mail were thrown open to comment. Those who 
took part in the ensuing exchange of ideas were: 
C. E. Rickerd, Standard Accident; Chauncey S. 
Miller, North British and Mercantile; R. E. 
Pratt, Travelers Health; S. C. Doolittle, 
Fidelity and Deposit; Grover Miller, local agent 
of Racine, Wisconsin; Lyle Stephenson, of 
Kansas City; and F. J. MacGuire, of the United 
States Fidelity and Guarantee. In addition, J. 
A. Price, of the Republic Casualty, handled the 
question of what material to use for publicity 
purposes and said that the claim files of a com- 
pany furnished the best material for this use. 
Mr. Rickerd, of the Standard Accident, advised 
insurance advertising managers to write their 
copy and prepare their data so that any average 
mind could understand it, and to utilize those 
phases of a company’s activity which would 
most interest the public. Mr. Doolittle, describ- 
ing the use of coupons for keyed insurance ad- 
vertising to agents through the business papers 
of insurance, said that of 200 coupons consid- 
ered in one summary made by his company, 60 
agents were appointed, and also declared that 
his company, the Fidelity and Deposit, was now 
receiving inquiries from agents practically every 
day through the use of coupon keyed advertis- 
ing in the insurance trade press. Mr. MacGuire, 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty, 
said that his company supplied .material to 
agents only on request, and had found this the 
best means of solving the problem of what to 
give the agent in the way of literature for dis- 
tribution. 

The casualty and surety group session, on 
Tuesday, opened with a discussion on the fear 
element in insurance advertising copy, and was 
presided over by Mr. Rickerd, of the Standard 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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Take It From Me---It Was Some Party! 


By Berry Waker Wetton, THE Specrator’s Ambassador-at-Large. oa 


The casualty and surety convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, October 4, 5 and 6, went off 
with a bang. 

We had glorious weather for the golf enthu- 
siasts from the time we arrived on Saturday, 
until the close of the convention, with the ex- 
ception of one rainy day thrown in for the 
bridge fiends. 

Coming down on the train were many of 
the New York contingent. Mr. John L.: Mee, 
who looks fine after his serious illness, and 
Mrs. Mee, just as pretty as ever, were aboard 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Lyons of Bridge- 
port. Mr. Thomas Grahame, a corking good 
bridge player—even if we did lose to Mr. Harri- 
son and mother, after a long session, was in- 
cluded. 

One day in the year we all get up early, and 
that is the day we arrive at White Sulphur; up 
and out at 6 a. m. 


WE Pray anv It Works 

The fog hung heavily, and out of the mist 
the mountains rose like a post-impressionistic 
painting—lovely but uncertain. We prayed for 
the sun and waited. It came out alright, and 
then a wild scramble unpacking ensued. Lug- 
gage was plentiful for every one does some- 
thing all the time at White Sulphur—swim- 
ming, riding, tennis, golf or even quoits. 

We found quite a number of people already 
at the hotel. Mr. and Mrs. A. Duncan Reid 
had been there several days. 

Mrs. Reid had made the phenomenal score of 
81 on No. 2, the so-called ladies’ course, and 
had received a hundred dollars from Mr. Reid. 
Sunday it rained and we played bridge and went 
swimming. 


AppiTrions—Not MATHEMATICAL 

The dashing Mrs. Fred Strickland, wife of 
the vice-president of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company of Baltimore, and the petite 
Mrs. Harry Godshall, of Atlantic City, were 
very popular and a great addition to the party. 
Mildred Strickland, a very attractive girl, came 
over from Southern Seminary at Buena Vista, 
spent a few days with her mother and added 
a lot to my joy. 


Mater CoLLEcts 

Golf began in earnest on Tuesday morning for 
the women. Mrs. W. R. Medaris won the low 
gross with a 91. The prize was a marvelous 
chest of hand embroidered linen sheets, pillow 
cases and towels, the gift of Mr. Charles 
Asheley, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass. The low 
net was won by Miss Frances Henry, daughter 
of Mr. James Henry of Pittsburgh, with a net 
score of 80. Mrs. Irene Brundage, with only 
a5 handicap, won the guest prize with a 78 net. 
In the afternoon we had a putting contest. Mrs. 
Spencer Welton (otherwise mater) won it. 


GIVE THE LitTLeE Girt A Hann 
Wednesday, our second day of playing, my 


short game went a lot better and I won low 
gross with an 84. I received a kiss and ten dol- 
lars from Dad for my low score and a very fine 
traveling bag, outfitted with tortoise shell. It 
costs the men money for us to play that short 
course down there! 

Mrs. Lyon, of Bridgeport, broke a hundred 
for the first time, bringing in a card of 90. I 
saw her heading Mr. Lyon toward the shops in 
the corridor of the hotel. Good luck, Mrs. 
Lyon! 

By THE GRACE oF GoLF 


There is one hole, the seventh, that gets almost 
everyone’s goat. It is what I would call a 
“twister” with a trick green—beautiful but dan- 
gerous. You shoot down through a row of fine 
old trees, fine except when the leaves are fall- 
ing and you have a careless caddy. Then you 
have a dog’s leg shot to a green surrounded by 
every difficulty there is in golf; you shut your 
eyes and pray to your mashie and, if you have 
been a good little girl and the golf god loves 
you that day, you may get on. Mrs. Brundage 
made a par on it. Gee—that’s golf! 

It seemed mighty good to watch Mrs. Burras 
playing golf this year. She missed low net the 


opening day by one stroke, so she is going pretty ° 


good again. Mrs. Daniels won low net the sec- 
ond day with a 72. That afternoon the ladies 
had a bridge party and tea at the Casino. 


SHE Atmost Won 
A funny thing happened before the party be- 
gan: A lady came up to a member of the com- 
mittee and asked if she might play. She was 
asked if she were a member or a guest. She 
replied she was a guest. Presumably she meant 
a guest of the hotel. She played and won a 


prize. After the ladies had returned to the 
hotel, it was discovered that she had nothing 
to do with the convention. The situation being 
explained to her, she very graciously returned 
the prize and it was given to the next high 
scorer after much phoning to discover who that 
might be. Mrs. James Henry won first prize, 
Mrs. Knapp Dunbar, of New York, won second 
prize, and Mrs. Nelson Sterling won third 
prize. 
Ssa! It’s a SECRET 

I have a secret I‘m going to whisper to you. 
Prizes have never been donated for bridge. The 
entertainment committee has always given 
money for the committee to buy them, but I 
heard the president of a big concern say that 
next year he was going to send some handsome 
bridge prizes. Hurrah! 


‘NJust BerorE THE BATTLE 

Wednesday evening there were many “before 
dinner” parties. I could hear the voices laugh- 
ing and talking along the hall way. There will 
soon be two things I’ll be old enough to enjoy: 
One is pre-prandial events. Not that I'll ever 
like the refreshments, but I’m gregarious like 
my Dad, and like to be with lots of people. 
The other sign of growing up will be when I’m 
put to sleep in a lower berth. I have often 
wondered just how it would feel to sleep in one, 
anyway. 

Mr. Charles R. Miller, president of the Fidel- 
ity and Deposit and his gang, were all there; 
also Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bash. Mr. Bash won 
a prize and mother was particularly pleased 
as it was five years ago at White Sulphur that 
he played his first game of golf with her. 

Very much on deck were Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
of London 
150 William St., New York 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 William Street, New York 


Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, 

Rent, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commo- 

tion, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & 
Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 











Good territory available in Texas and 
Oklahoma to Agents who can qualify as 
to character. 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Co. 
of 
Fort Worth, Texas 


yAS. L. MISTROT, Pres. TOM POYNOR, V.-Pres. 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 















LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH | es, BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
C. M. Berger, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 














CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


U. S. Head Office: 
855 Asylum Street 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Manager 
ROBT. R. CLARK, Asst. U. S. Manager. * 
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Equitable Life and Casualty Insurance Company 


OFFERS: The public the greatest value on the market including, Life time 
benefite—dividends—non-prorating and non-cancellable features—Backed 
by a seeond to none elaim paying reputation. 

To real producers, high first commissions, substantial renewals and bonus. 
Rxeeptional opportunity for district mnagacsr now in Illinois, Kentucky 
California and Colorado. 

360 North Michigan Ave., 


Hartford, Conn. 





Chicago, Illinois 








Great American 
FJusurance Company 


Choose Choose 
Your Ne Ww Po tk Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Conpeny 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1. 1927 


$12,500.000.00 


23.110,445.67 
17.628, 138.96 
53.238,584.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30, 128,138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185,174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts.,Imsurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 














THE PURITAN LIFE 


of PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Operates in just two states, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Non-Participating insurance. Extra inter- 
est dividend granted under settlement options. No 
double indemnity. No monthly Income in event of 
disability. Waiver of premium only. Company’s 
practice makes new benefits retroactive for old policy- 
holders so far as possible. Agents contracts upon 
salary basis direct with company. 














We have something to offer in the way 


of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








Nuttle, Mr. Nuttle, as usual, working hard on 
the golf committee. Mr. and Mrs. John G. 
Yost were ubiquitous, Mr. Yost again getting 
up a unique program for the banquet Wednes- 
day, calling his pseudo organization the “White 
Sulphur Springs Indemnity Company” and 
carrying out the entire program as if it were a 
bond. 
VoTEs FROM WOMEN 

When Governor Ritchie of Maryland, who 
was the guest of honor at the dinner, runs for 
president, it isn’t going to matter whether the 
women are Republican or Democrat, he will get 
their votes just the same. I heard one woman 
say she had worked fifteen years for suffrage, 
had been a Republican all her life, had never 
cast a vote, but hoped to cast her first one for 
Mr. Ritchie for president. 











Agents Call It 
Their Company 

















“We Are Hard 
People to Sell” 











HE general agent 

who said this now 

represents our 
company. 


We agree, it took a 
long while and lots of 
persuasion to sell him. 

Like those of most 
of our agents, his is 
a well established con- 
cern of long experi- 
ence. 


Also like most of 
our agents, he was 
perfectly happy in his 
previous connection, 
but could not resist 
the advantages offered 
by a contract with us. 


Great American 
Indemnity Company 


New York 








CASUALTY SurETY 
AccmENT AND HEALTH 























A Cure For ENNUI 

The entertainment that Mr. Richard Thomp- 
son gave.us this year was exceedingly good. 
Mr. Charles H. Burras, toastmaster, introduced 
Governor Ritchie, who in turn introduced Miss 
Leslie Frick of Baltimore, who sang several 
lovely songs in her most charming manner. 
Then we had with us again this year Mr. 
Thomas Cowan, well known to conventionites, 
who also sang. Mr. Hal Forde, chief of the 
gang, a la Roxy, told us some very amusing 
stories. Mr. Edward Morris, of New York, 
accompanied the singers. Last, but not least, 
Mr. Burras presented the prizes, with accom- 
panying patter that would make Will Rogers 
turn green with envy, and it amused everyone 
greatly. One large vase called forth this line: 
“Come and get your umbrella stand.” 


A Bic SHEET-AND-PILLOW-CASE MAN 

The golf prizes this year were even more 
wonderful than last year. There was a wide 
variety—from a water pitcher to a wardrobe 
trunk, but the one most talked about among the 
ladies was the hope chest and lovely linens 
given, as I heard someone say, by the “big sheet 
and pillow case man” from New Bedford, Mass. 

We missed Mrs. E. C. Stone, and her good 
golfing, this year. Come next year, Mr. Stone, 
and bring the “Missus.” Mother won the 


‘ prize Mr. Stone presented and she values it 


highly. 


PARTHIAN SHOTS 


I hope we have as much luck having the con- 
vention back at White Sulphur next year as a 


SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa | 








Statement as of 
December 31, 1926 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets....... $8,257,284 
OS ERE Se 1,500,000 
ee ee ae 500,533 


Fourteen YearsofSteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary andAutomobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 





Let the Southern Serve You 
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certain well-known man had one evening when 
attending to a very important bit of business. 
He held a lone ace and drew a straight. flush. 

I hope we will see the same, and many more, 
familiar faces wherever the convention may be 
next year. 


W. G. FALCONER DIES 
President of Phoenix Indemnity Succumbs 
After Long Illness 

Walter G. Falconer, president of the Phoenix 
Indemnity Company, died at his home in Rye, 
New York, on Friday of last week after a pro- 
tracted illness which had kept him away from 
his office for several months past. 

One of the best known and most respected 
casualty underwriters in the business, Mr. Fal- 
coner, who at one time was president of the 
Casualty and Surety Club of New York, came 
to this country in 1913 and joined the United 
States branch of the General Accident, Fire 
and Life. Mr. Falconer, who was a native of 
Scotland, became connected with the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity in 1914 and remained 
with it until 1919, when he was appointed presi- 
dent and manager of the newly organized Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity Company of New York. 
In April, 1922, he was also appointed president 
and general manager of the Phoenix Indemnity 
Company of New York, organized and con- 
trolled by the Phoenix Assurance Company of 
London. When the Phoenix and Norwich 
Union groups separated in 1926, Mr. Falconer 
resigned as president of the Norwich Union 
Indemnity and continued as president of the 
Phoenix Indemnity. 


S. M. Thomas and H. J. Odams Join Glens 
Falls Indemnity 

F. P. Stanley, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Glens Falls Indemnity Company, 
announces the appointment of S. M. Thomas and 
H. J. Odams as general claims attorney and 
manager of contract department, respectively. 

Mr. Thomas was formerly with the Metro- 
politan Casualty and prior to that he was with 
the Massachusetts Bonding Company. Harry 
J. Odams was in charge of the contract depart- 
ment of the Fidelity and Casualty Company for 
four years. 


Glens Falls Indemnity Entered in 
Massachusetts 

Boston, Mass., October 17—The Glens Falls 
Insurance Company has launched its running 
mate, the Glens Falls Indemnity, in Massa- 
chusetts. It received a license from the Massa- 
chusetts commissioner on October 4, and is 
authorized for fidelity, surety, accident, health, 
liability, plate glass, burglary and automobile 
insurance. For the present, workmen’s com- 
pensation is not one of the lines which the 
company contemplates writing here. 


New Amsterdam Casualty to Add to Capital 

Stockholders of the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty Company, of New York, have voted to in- 
crease the capital from $2,250,000 to $2,700,000, 
by the issuance of 45,000 shares of new stock 
($10 par value), to be sold to present stockhold- 
ers at $56 per share. 
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Writing Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 

















THE UNUSUAL PROGRESS 


OF THIS COMPANY, IS 
PERHAPS, THE BEST 


RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE CALIBRE OF SERV- 
ICE IT RENDERS. 


THE EQUITABLE SURETY 
COMPANY 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
HAROLD ;SPIELBERG. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


; Court Square Building 
2 Lafayette St. New York City 


Western Dept. 
CHICAGO 
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United States 
Weather Bureau 
Signal for 
“*Snow and Colder” 


NTER. is coming. Icy blasts. 
Storms. Sudden cold. Each warn- 
ing is a forecast of greater activity for our 
agents in Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. 


Automatic sprinkler systems, designed 
for protection, will bring great destruc- 
tion with each spell of freezing weather. 
Agents of this company are explaining to 
their clients now that most accidents of 
this kind are unavoidable But that the 
resulting financial loss can and should 


be avoided through Sprinkler Leakage 


Insurance. 


Our agents find that most alert business 
men will heed the warning of winter if 
they are impressed by the great danger in 
their sprinkler systems. Telling them and 
Selling them is adding many new clients 


for this protection to the books this year. 


=|ivEerPoos. 
no J ONDON 
GLOBE 


Insurance Co cu» 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Pacific Coast Dept. 
SAN FRANCISCO 











THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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AGENCY RELATIONS 





President of Fidelity and Deposit 
Deals With Problems 





PERSONAL EQUATIONS DESCRIBED 





Review of Charles R. Miller’s Address 
Continued 

The address delivered at the casualty and 
surety convention in White Sulphur Springs by 
Charles R. Miller, president of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland, Baltimore, has 
been successively reviewed in the columns of 
Tue SpEcTATOR for the past two weeks. There 
will be four summaries in all, this: being the 
third. In discussing the responsibility of agents, 
their relations with their companies and their 
problems, President Miller spoke to the agents 
direct when he said: 


It has’ been charged that executives and per- 
haps that associations controlled by executives 
have been actuated by too much selfishness. I 
am not offering any defense of the attitude 
which may have been taken by some executives, 
but I am saying that the agents and the agents’ 
associations are not entirely free from the 
charge of being actuated by selfishness. 

All of us are in favor of fair competitive 
conditions but we may differ as to what con- 
stitutes equity in this respect. I have been hope- 
ful that some genius in our business would dis- 
cover a plan of operation which would to a 
large extent be fair to branch office and equally 
so to general agent. It is a much more com- 
plex problem than you think. In it is involved 
the internal organization of a company, how it 
shall plant its agents and how it shall divide 
up its territory so as to best serve the public 
according to the judgment of the executive and 
at the same time serve the interest of his stock- 
holders as he conceives that interest. 

In one territory, which is composed of a large 

city surrounded by a territory offering wonder- 
ful prospects for development, we find one com- 
pany with a branch office, another company has 
a general agent in charge of the same territory. 
The solution there is easy, but if in that same 
territory there are companies which have three 
general agencies, other companies which have 
divided the territory up into several parts re- 
porting into several general agencies, still other 
companies having in the same territory three, 
four or five direct reporting agencies—and you 
find that condition and worse in a hundred dif- 
ferent places in the United States—I ask the 
question, “Where is lodged the responsibility 
of evolving from this huge mass of conflicting 
interests an equitable plan of operation between 
general agency and branch office?” 
_ Your personal responsibility goes further—it 
is your duty to understand the principles under- 
lying the business in which you are engaged—a 
comprehensive grasp of its problems and func- 
tions, so you may discharge that responsibility 
with fairness to your client and to the company 
you represent. You are salesmen; don’t you 
think you ought to know what you are selling, 
and don’t you think that the rules of the game 
ought to be so framed and enforced that if you 
develop ability, knowledge, experience, you 
ought to be allowed to capitalize these qualifica- 
tions aginst those who are ignorant or careless, 
or, what is worse, unehtical ? 


With these excellent qualities is linked an- 
other phase of personal responsibility, viz.: 
Underwriting ability, underwriting authority and 
the proper exercise of it. This is one of the 
most troublesome problems in our business and 
one that fixes the greatest personal responsibil- 
Ity on the agent. Our business, technical in 


Many respects, involves in most risks such a 


number of contingencies that it is only in the 
hard school of experience that the pitfalls can 
be learned and avoided. But most agents are 
asking for authority to bind the company. You 
realize that here is where the company must 
show sound managerial ability and conserva- 
tism, and here likewise is where your excellence 
is reflected in the extent of the authority which 
the company will give you to underwrite its 
risks. The nature of our business is such and 
the ‘existing conditions under which we operate 
are so competitive that in order to serve the 
public and get business it is necessary to clothe 
agents, or a great number of them, with power 
to sign bonds. Don’t get the idea that your 
appointment ipso facto gives you such author- 
ity! (I am now speaking solely of the relation- 
ship between you and the company.) I can't 
stress that point too much because it is more 
than possible that some of you have a different 
idea. They may reason that the company is 
selling suretyship, that the sale is not consum- 
mated until the company’s name is on the dotted 
line, and that their mere appointment as sales 
agent carries with it the right to complete the 
transaction. The law implies that an agent, 
especially a general agent, has certain powers to 
bind his principal and the more than possibility 
that such powers without special authority may 
go so far as to include the execution of bonds. 
You can then realize what a gigantic problem 
confronts us, but it will never arise if you 
measure up to your responsibility and confine 
your authority to assume risks strictly within 
the instructions under which you are expected 
to represent your company. 


Charles W. Maydwell Made Resident Vice- 
President 

Charles W. Maydwell has been appointed resi- 
dent vice-president of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, in charge of a casualty 
branch office in Cleveland with general super- 
vision over the States of Ohio and Indiana. 
Thomas N. Bartlett succeeds Mr. Maydwell at 
the home office as manager of the claim division. 

The new branch office is opened with the cor- 
dial co-operation of the E. H. Fishman, Inc. 
The Cleveland branch office will develop and 


' write casualty lines in Cleveland only, the surety 


business being written exclusively by E. H. 
Fishman, Inc., general agent, while retaining 
also its casualty agency. The new branch of- 
fice is to be located at 405-10 Williamson build- 


ing. 


Washington Fidelity National Writes Big 
Group Accident and Health Contracts 
The Washington Fidelity National Insurance 

Company, Chicago, has recently placed group 

accident and health policies providing weekly 

benefits to the employees of United States Gyp- 
sum Company, Chicago; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston; Providence Litho- 
graph Company, Providence; and Arnold 
Brothers Packing Company, Chicago. 


Health and Accident or Life Company 
Wanted 
In another column appears an advertisement 
of a party who desires to purchase a company 
writing health and accident insurance, or a non- 
participating level premium life company. 
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LIQUIDATION ORDER 


Jewelers Safety Fund Society in 
Trouble 








DEFICIT IS $206,904 





Cut Rates and Too High Limits Held Re- 
sponsible _ 

An order to show cause why it should not %e 
liquidated has been secured by James A. Beha, 
Superintendent of Insurance for New York, 
against the Jewelers Safety Fund Society, New 
York city. The directors of the Society, on 
October 7, has voted in favor of the liquidation. 
The examination by the State insurance depart- 
ment shows that, on September 30, the Society 
total admitted assets of $464,738, with liabili- 
ties, including those for unpaid losses, of $671,- 
642. Among the items making up the liabilities 
were unearned premiums of $192,126 and de- 
posits of members, held for apportionment un- 
der a former co-operative assessment system, 
of $251,815. The deficit amounts to $206,904. 

The Jewelers Safety Fund Society was or- 
ganized in 1884 to cover merchandise of jewel- 
ers while it was in transit. A special act per- 
mitted the organization and for a time it was 
operated as a co-operative assessment mutual 
until an amendment in its charter in June of 
1926 when it was made a mutual marine cor- 
poration. Business was then done on a straight 
advance premium basis, the right to assess m 
the event of excessive loss being retained. The 
source of the Society’s difficulties was that it 
became active in jewelers’ block policies, cut 
rates and offered wider limits of coverage than 
those given by the regular stock companies. 


Advertising Men Meet 
(Concluded from page 39) 


Accident. Of a questionnaire sent to his agents 
regarding the motive behind an insurance ad- 
vertisement, Mr. Rickerd said that 30 per cent 
of the 700 replies had favored fear as a basis, 
and this was a larger percentage than that 
accorded any other of the listed influences. Mr. 
Taylor, of the American Insurance Company of 
Newark, called for a show of hands on the 
topic, and three favored “fear advertising” as 
contrasted with about twenty-two present. Miss 
Grace Stephens, of the Retail Credit Company, 
said that insurance advertising in its modern 
aspects, like religion, was getting more and 
more away from the idea of some dread eventu- 
ality to come, and near, and nearer, and nearer 
to the idea of a promised reward. Subjects 
discussed by Mr. Rickerd, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Doo- 
little, Mr. Warner, and others were: the right 
kind of appeal in insurance advertising, multi- 
graph equipment, material for house organs, 
the question of charging agents for prepared 
material, and the selling of new and profitable 
coverages. 


—Edwin C. Irelan was recently mentioned in Tue 
Spectator as having been appointed supervisor of 
agencies of the American Bonding Insurance Company. 
The name of the company should have been given as 
the Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore. 
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Inspectors and Adjusters 














LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


‘ Representing 
Dist Figsts Pes United States Fire National Fire of 
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SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


1131 Candler Bidg, ATLANTA, GA, 
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EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


314 McKINLEY B' 0Q., BUFPALO, N. Y, 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Translations 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


H. J. WERDER 

Translations 

from English, German, French, Spanish, I ql 

Dutch, Danish and Norwegian into ll 
English. 

. 20 years insurance experience 

FIRE AND MARINE WORK 

80_MAIDEN LANE, ROOM 1801 JOHN 2484 

Ask for Rate Card 























Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
Consulting Actuaries 


Actuarial Service in all branches of Insurance and for Pension 
Funds—Examinations and Appraisals—Statistical Service and 
Installations—Companies and Associations managed under 
contract—Office Systems and Reorganizations—Insurance Ac- 
counting and Auditing. 

75 Fulton Street New York 





T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADBLPHIA 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


NSURANCE—Ordina Intermediate, Group, 
or Industrial and Special Classes 4 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


OADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
7 = 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 


THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

I. Introduction. . 

II. The Construction of New Mortality 

Tables by the Association of German 
Life Assurance Companies. 
III. Aggregate and Select Tables. Their 
Nature and Their Value in Practice. 
IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated Funce- 
tions for the Final Life Tables. 
Vv. Exposed to Risk and Deaths for Every 
Entry Age and Duration. 
VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Elementary 
and Monetary Functions 4 Per Cent. 
VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary and 
Monetary Functions 4 Per Cent. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 


insurance libraries. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 


E. H. BURKE & COMPANY 


INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 


205-212 Old Colony Building 37 W. Van Buren Street 
Phone Harrison 2805 
Chicago, lilinois 


Our services are available for all kinds of actuarial work and 
insurance counsel. Annual statements prepared on short notice, 
rate books compiled or revised, policy forms constructed, ac- 
counting systems advised or installed. 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Ss ializing in Employee’s 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


HENRY R. CORBETT 


ACTUARY 


Specialty—Pension Funds 
and Employee’s Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 














A NEW BOOK!!! 


Liability of Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liability 
Insurance. 

PRICES 


Single copy, 50 cents 
12 copies.... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
2b." . 875 100 “ .. 30.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 
firmation 


The following quotations, as of October 17, 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SpecTATOR will endeavor to supply the data. 






Bid Offered 
liance Fire 
TGhesler & Co., Philadelphia....... 62 6314 
American Alliance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 420 430 
McKinley & Co., N. ee ok as 420 ey 
merican Surety 
. Lewis & Co., seniors Fed See eae 325 335 
McKinley & Co. SS. Ser 325 335 
Custis & Sangeet, WN. Yo... c.cccece 325 woth 
American Insurance Co. of Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 29 31 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 29 30 
Curtis & Sanger, 1 Sh Se aE 29 30 
Bankers & Ship = 
McKinley & Bean Pcrearé eee 360 
Bankers Eeceouaien (Newark) 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 16% 17% 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) § Right 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 44% 434 
Camden Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 23 24% 
McKinley & Co., N.Y Soawie & ae 23 241% 
Miliken & Peil, Newark, N. J...... 22 24 
Carolina Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......- 57 60 
Commercial Cas. Ins. Co. ' 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J...... 641% 65% 
City of New York Ins. Co. 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., Es, dca 425 435 
Curtis & Sanger, 5 a AR 425 pene 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 425 a 
Continental Ins. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 208 211 
Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 205 209 
Continental Casualty 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. ¥. C. 8614 88 
Eagle Fire (Newark) 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J...... 79 81 
Federal Insurance 
Curtis & Senge. Wes ei erect 675 
ry Union Life 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 23 28 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Curtis & Sanger, N. VY... eccccees 248 253 
Fidelity and Casualt 
Arthur Atkins & HPs se 192 197 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Mi gid thiete salar 190 200 
Fidelity-Phoenix 
, Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........- 150 155 
Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 150 155 
Fire Association of [ semetdinhie 
Wheeler & Co., Phila. ..........0. 64 65 
Firemen’s inattaes 1% x. Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co. yg. ae ee 50 52 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V.....200s005 49 51 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N.J.....- 49 50 
Franklin Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......- 290 310 
McKinley & Co., NO iS aise. 300 310 
Glens Falls 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V........0005 52 54 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......- 51 54 
Lewis & Co., MNMRUMNN 6 5c oo kos. < os 51 54 
Globe & Rutgers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......+- 1750 1800 
Curtis & Sanger, N. 1 PRLS 1750 1800 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..........-- 1740 1780 
*Great American 
Curtis & Saziger, Ni Vive, ss cccccce 415 420 
Hanover Fire, Stock 
Arthur Atkins & OER Se Pe eee ee 250 255 
Curtis & Sanger, N. 2 ag 4 alana 250 260 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.........-++ 248 255 
ome 
Arthur Atkins & ae 5 > 540 550 
McKinley & Co., N. V....-0..e0 535 545 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V.........+6> 540 550 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..........+- 540 555 
Importers and ‘Exporters — 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......-- 98 103 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y......---005 98 103 
International Co. of St. Louis, Pfd. 
A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 2% 3 + 
Inter-Southern Life 
A. & J. Frank & Co., Cincinnati.... 234 3 
Insurance Securities of New Orleans _ A 
Perez F, Huff Co., Inc., N. ¥Y.C... 20 24 
Insurance Co, of North America 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 74 76 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ..........- 74 76 


Independence Ind. Ins. Co. 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 300 315 
Kansas City Life 


Curtis & Sanger, N. V.....--.00e 1100 
Merchants Fire 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......- 210 
Maryland Casualty 

Percy F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y...... 148 150 

Curtis & Sanger, TE Bi oi 148 150 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 147 150 
Metropolitan Casualty 

urtis & Sanger, N. VY... ..2.ccee- 82 86 
Lewis & Co,, Hartford............ s+ 87 





Milwaukee Mechanics 


Arthur Atkins & = PE cave eces 48 

McKinley & Co., Ey 4. a ee 47 
Missouri State m* 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 80 
National Surety 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 270 

McKinley & ke PE Sao cate wacke 270 
National Union 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Ye civics cecccs 287 
New Amsterdam Cas. 

Curtis & Sanger, N. = Siateusal editors wie 68 
New Brunswick Ins. 

Arthur Atkins & i 2 61 
New Jersey Fire Insurance 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 48 
New York Casualty 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.........0. 125 

Curtis & Sanger, ; De Ee 125 

Memes: & Co,, Ne Vii. cvvivs cts 125 

Arthur Atkins & CAO Bie eens 125 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 350 
North River Ins, Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 205 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y.........005 205 
Northern Ins. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 340 
Ohio National Life Ins, Co. 

A. & J. Frank Co., Cincinnati...... 42 
Reliance Fire 

Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 25% 
Security Ins. of New Haven 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 120 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 

McKinley & Co., N. V...ccccccese 200 
Stuyvesant 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 230 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..........-. 230 


Transportation Insurance 


Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N.Y. C... 54 
U. 8, FG. 

Curtis & Satiger, N.Y... 0c ccccce 355 
U. S. Fire Ins. Eo. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 260 

Lewis & Co.,, Hartford ae 260 
United States Merchants & Shippers 

Arthur Atkins & Co., | oe 10 
Victory Insurance 

Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia ee wew ere 25% 
Westchester Fire 

McKinley & Co., N. Y.........64. 70 

urtis & Sanger, N. a eee 70 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 71 


*Ex dividend, 


HARTFORD STOCKS 


A. tra Casualty and Surety 
Conring & Co., Hartford.......... 1180 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 1175 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 670 
Curtis & Sanger, 3. eae 670 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ........... 660 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y..........6. 790 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 785 
McKinley & Co., ; AL See 790 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y. C... 765 
Lewis & Co., Hartford...........; 785 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 345 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ........... 345 
Conn, General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1730 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ......... 1730 


Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 725 
Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 728 
Curtis & Sanger; N.Y. 2. Svvccces 725 
Hartford Steam Boiler 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 810 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. .........¢. 810 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 850 

Lewis. Co., Hartiatd, .sccccccese 850 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 745 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. .........+. 745 

McKinley Ce a a BR ee 740 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ccc ccacccce 750 
Rossia Ins. Co, 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 145 


Travelers Insurance 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1485 
Perez F.. Huff €o., Inc., N. Y. C. 1485 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. .....+..+-- 1485 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 


American Investment Securities Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 18 
Boston Casualty c 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Eoston. . 15 
Boston Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 840 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ..........+.- 825 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: - 
bP ee ry eee 95 
ee OEP OET EES Ee oe CEEEE 285 
Columbian National Life Ins, Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 310 
Compapunees itle Ins. Co. . 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 100 


Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. ; 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 510 


47 


26% 
130 
210 


235 
240 


57 
365 


270 
270 


316 
26% 
72 
724% 


520 


Mass, Title Ins., Pfd. 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Iac., Boston. . 35 45 
New England Fire 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 48 

New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & — Inc., Boston.. 385 

McKinley & Co., N. ¥.C......... 360 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 275 
Providenes-Weskia on 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 540 565 
Springfield Fire and Marine 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 760 790 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co. 
Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 35 40 
Insurance Stock Profits 
Lewis & Co., 750 Main street, Hartford, 


Conn., have just issued a circular, “Insurance 
Company Stock Profits.” This circular gives 
the profit and income records of 35 of the most 
prominent companies from 1917 to 1927 on the 
basis of the cost of ten shares in 1917 and their 
actual worth today. 

It is an excellent testimony as to the value 
of insurance stocks as an investment. Copies 
will be sent free to any investor, and may be 
had by addressing the above company. 


Continental Casualty’s Stock Increase 
Approved 


Cuicaco, Itt., October 19—Unanimous ap- 
proval of the plan to increase the capital of 
the Continental Casualty Company of Chicago 
by $1,000,000 was voted here last week by the 
company’s stockholders. 

The plan as worked out by the board of direc- 
tors calls for the sale of one-half of the in- 
crease at $50 a share and the issuance of the 
other half as a 25 per cent stock dividend. The 
stock has a par value of $10 and is offered to 
stockholders of record, October 17, proportion- 
ately to the present holdings. However, the di- 
rectors are urging the large shareholders to 
waive their purchase rights so that the stock 
can be sold to agents and employees. The new 
stock must be paid for by October 31. 

The other 50,000 shares are to be distributed 
as a stock dividend to stockholders of record 
November 3. Asa result of this plan the com- 
pany’s capital will be $3,000,000 and its surplus 
will be in excess of $7,000,000. 
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TEAMWORK— 


Whether it be a three-legged race or the upbuilding of a life insurance institution, the degree 
of success attained is dependent largely upon team work. 
Agents of the Detroit Life Insurance Company know that their organization is not too large 
to extend the friendly hand of cooperation and helpfulness at every opportunity. They appreciate 
the fact that the Detroit Life is “The Company of Service” to its field representatives as well as to 
its policyholders. The result of this team work is exemplified by over $67,000,000 of life insurance 
placed in force in the State of Michigan in a sixteen year period. 

The dynamic, progressive spirit of the agency organization which has made possible this nota- 
ble achievement will carry the Detroit Life to still greater accomplishment in the years to come. 

Men of ability in other lines of salesmanship or those interested in entering life insurance 
sales work are invited to communicate with our Home Office. Excellent territory is available in 
various parts of the State of Michigan and remunerative contracts are available to the right men. 


DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 
M. E. O’BRIEN, President 
2210 PARK AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 




















Wilmer L. Moore, President 


“To those who have the experience and ability to become 

succesaful underwriters we offer attractive general agents 

» ao in the states of Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana and 
exas.”’ 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Insurance 
In Ferce 
Over 
$119,000,000 


Clerks Climb Ladders! 


About one-half of the members of our great Home Office 
Agency once were Home Office clerks. Field work has paid 
them with financial prosperity, mental satisfaction, inde- 
pendence, and the zestful joy of service. 


What these Philadelphians did, you can do in your 
locality. Why stay in a rut? Why be chained to a neces- 
sarily limited compensation? Why not step out and be 








ae ange the master instead of the slave of fortune? Vacations are 
| over and Fall and Winter are on their way—the open season 
Clarence E. Linz, of success in life underwriting. Consider, decide, start! 
V. PF. &T We have Field positions for earnest men and women who 
H. B. Seay, have ambition, intelligence, and industry. 
Vice 
Pn The Penn Mutual 
V. P. & . 


Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Founded 1847 


P. V. Montgomery, 
V. P. & Actuary 
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The Industrial Life Underwriter 


By ANDREW 


X. SCHMITT, 


Chicago, Superintendent, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


It is related that the late Mr. Harriman once 
had his picture taken with a group of prominent 
railroad officials. He wag at the end of the 
front row. When the photo was printed the 
photographer noticed that Mr. Harriman’s like- 
ness was not clear-cut, and having no acquaint- 
ance with this citizen of national repute, he used 
his scissors and eliminated him from the picture. 
When the photographs were distributed there 
was an immediate inquiry from several of the 
officials, “Why, where is Mr. Harriman?” 

“Where is who?” inquired the photographer. 

“Mr. Harriman, he was standing at the end 
of the line.” 

“Oh, that fellow! I didn’t think he was im- 
portant so I cut him out of the picture.” 

There are industrial men who in times past 
have felt that they were left out of the proceed- 
ings of many gatherings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. It must be pleas- 
ing to them, however, that during the last dec- 
ade there has been a tendency toward a more 
liberal program to include industrial men, many 
of whom are now very active in connection with 
local underwriters’ associations. ._There are a 
number of industrial men who hold important 
ofices in these associations, and it has been 
found that their advice and counsel, for the most 
part, has been wise and appreciated. 

We are sometimes told that life insurance was 
more or less in practice among the ancient 
Greeks or that it was in use by the Romans, 
but these stories are purely apocryphal. Guilds 
there were in those days, as in other ages, 
founded for mutual assistance in sickness and 
distress, but nothing existed in the nature of 
modern life insurance. We are also told that 
modern British friendly societies have been in 
existence from five to eight hundred years, but 
these societies cannot be regarded as life in- 
surance organizations, nor is there substantial 
proof of their reputed antiquity. 

The typical friendly society organized to aid 
members in sickness, when out of employment, 
etc, commonly provided a small funeral benefit, 
averaging possibly fifty dollars. It was the 
crude, inadequate, but well-meant initiator of 
the modern form of life insurance which has 
attained such development in our time, and may 
be compared with the ox teams of those days 
which preceded our present efficient systems of 
transportation. 

The origin of industrial insurance may be 


e—_. 

An address written for delivery before the thirty- 
eighth annual convention of the National Association 
¢ oe Underwriters, Memphis, Tenn., October i3, 








traced to these friendly societies and burial 
clubs, which represented the earliest attempts 
of wage earners in England to meet or provide 
against the inevitable hazards of life. It was 
estimated that the membership of these in 1850 
was three million people. Having organized 
along social lines and serving in this way an 
excellent purpose in the life of the community, 
they gradually became assurance societies which, 
in addition to the philanthropic work, undertook 
to assure payment of a “sum certain,’ payable 
in case of sickness, incapacity in old age, or at 
death. 

The Prudential Mutual Investment and Loan 

ciety of England, a company organized in 

8 to transact ordinary business, was im- 
pressed by a report in which emphasis was 
placed by the parliamentary commissions upon 
the need of the industrial classes for safe in- 
surance. In 1854 this society began to issue in- 
dustrial policies for small amounts with pre- 
miums payable weekly and collected from the 
home of the insured. In 1861 the name was 
changed to The Prudential Assurance Society, 
and at the end of ten years’ experience it was 
evident that industrial insurance had become 
thoroughly established. 

The growth of industrial insurance in this 
country and Canada has been little short of 
marvelous. Its introduction in America was by 
the late president of the Prudential, John F. 
Dryden. He was the first to put to a successful 
test the methods of The Prudential Assurance 
Society and the first to recognize the possibilities 
of family insurance on the industrial plan in the 
United States. On October 13, 1875, the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Friendly Society com- 
menced doing business on the industrial plan, 
and Mr. Dryden was the Society’s first secre- 
tary. This, the original organization, was by 
legislative action later changed to The Pruden- 
tial Friendly Society, and still later to the name 
it at present bears, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. None of us realize what 
this new step meant to the pioneer of industrial 
insurance in America, nor to the community in 
general. Truly, “he builded better than -he 
knew.” He staked his all on the success of the 
enterprise and burned much midnight oil in the 
study of how to impress a skeptical public with 
the benefits of a commodity that was so much 
needed to meet existing conditions. Previous 
to its establishment the masses of the people 
whose families stood most in need of such pro- 
tection were not reached by the old line system 
of life insurance which prevailed. 
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Industrial insurance has been the chief factor 
in eliminating pauper burials or reducing them 
to the vanishing point in all communities. It 
has tended much toward uplift and elevation to 
higher ideals among certain classes of the peo- 
ple, inducing them to become more self-respect- 
ing and self-dependent. And here I would like 
to mention that it has meant much to the rest 
of us in eliminating certain taxes that communi- 
ties would otherwise have to charge had not in- 
dustrial insurance solved the problem to a cer- 
tain extent. Otherwise we would be confronted 
with the menace of a larger number of the peo- 
ple becoming public burdens in the event. of 
death in the family. It is the most practical 
means yet devised to provide funds for a burial 
by a slight payment from the family wage. 

The amount of ordinary insurance in force in 
the United States and Canada, exclusive of 
group insurance, at present amounts to over 
$60,000,000,000, and the amount of industrial 
about $15,000,000,000, the latter being carried 
on nearly 40,000,000 people, over one-third of 
the population, which is more than the entire 
number of people insured in other systems, both 
old line and fraternal combined. Nearly a mil- 
lion death claims are annually paid by industrial 
insurance companies. From these figures you 
will easily surmise what a beneficent purpose 
it serves in the uife of this great common- 
wealth. And it is probable that the vast ma- 
jority of industrial insurance patrons would not 
or could not have availed themselves of insur- 
ance on any other plan. 


There is another prominent fact in connection 
with the vending of industrial insurance which 
is worthy of mention. It is the entering wedge 
in the home, in the form of thrift, which edu- 
cates people to the benefits of life insurance, 
and which afterwards has a marked influence 
on their application for ordinary policies. It is 
well known that a large proportion of indus- 
trial insurance is placed on infantile lives, and 
that these children as they grow older are usu- 
ally trained to be interested in its continuance 
and expansion. You will therefore gather that 
the companies whose activities are confined 
solely to ordinary business have much to thank 
the industrial companies for along this line. 
Doubtless many of you have been benefited by 
the fact that in many cases you have closed, the 
applicants were first impressed of the necessity 
through the industrial agent’s canvass. 


The industrial life insurance policy today has 
marked advantages over that issued some twenty 









years ago. It has been liberalized, and its pro- 
visions are clean-cut and definite. It provides 
for extended insurance, paid up and cash sur- 
render values, additional benefits in the way of 
dividends, and for disability benefits, and life 
policies become fully paid up at 70 or over. 
These features are exceedingly liberal when it 
is considered that the company undertakes to 
collect premiums at the home of the insured, 
which plan, of course, makes a slight increase 
in cost over ordinary insurance. Policies are 
issued on the life, twenty payment, endowment, 
and weekly income plans, and as children may 
now be insured at birth, industrial, with ordi- 
nary, solves the problem of complete protection 
for the family. 

The industrial agent is brought into close and 
frequent contact with those to whom he gives 
service, an average of about 200 families, who 
reside in a territory covering a few square 
blocks. By this means, weekly collection, he is 
enabled to give prompt and efficient service at 
the time of their sorest and most embarrassing 
need, which the alert agent ever aims to do. 
As a result, it is not infrequent for us to re- 
ceive letters from beneficiaries gratefully ac- 
knowledging the prompt payment of claims, 
which in many cases are paid within a few 
hours following the death of the insured. This 
means much to the afflicted families, many of 
whom have no other financial resources. Many 
of these claims are paid on the weekly income 
plan, the instalments, approximating the weekly 
earnings of the bread winner for a continuous 
period of thirteen or twenty-six weeks. After 
this period, time will in most cases have made 
such adjustment as will enable the bereaved ones 
to make future arrangements. 

In this country, the favored land of opportu- 
nity, and for the building and growth of vast 
business enterprises, I can recall no other busi- 
ness which has had its birth in this generation, 
attaining to such growth and expansion, or 
whose beneficence has been so widespread, as 
industrial insurance. 

But the service of the industrial field forces 
to their clientele, the community, is not limited 
to what I have outlined. I will mention some 
other forms of service outside of their regular 
calling in which they have become willing and 
helpful devotees. Ten years ago during the 
World War, the entire force of industrial in- 
surance men became willing vendors of govern- 
ment Liberty Bonds and War Saving Thriit 
Stamps, resulting in the sale of many million 
dollars of such savings amongst many who had 
never before made similar investments. They 
were also active in the promoting of war relizi 
organizations among many people who would 
otherwise not have been reached. The calling 
and prestige of the industrial man bring him 
access and secures him influence in millions of 
homes. And when it is considered that many 
of his patrons are foreign born or of immediate 
foreign descent, and not well educated in pa- 
triotic American ideals, such assimilating meth- 
ods tending towards their education and uplift, 
promoting the general welfare of the nation by 
peaceful evolution and not violent methods, 
which are so sadly prevalent in other parts of 
’ the world at present. The great besetting sin 
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which prevails among the masses and classes is 
a lack of conservation and thrift, and a prone- 
ness to extravagance and waste. By industrial 
insurance the people of small financial resources 
have been educated to utilize the small margin 
between earnings and living expenses to protect 
themselves against dire contingencies which are 
inevitable in the future. 

The industrial representative through his 
achievements should be looked upon as a figure 
of importance in the life insurance world. It 
is not uncommon to find men in our ranks with 
an ordinary issue of $250,000 to their credit, in 
addition to a goodly amount of industrial busi- 
ness, and many of them are actively engaged in 
the pursuit of group and wholesale insurance. 
I am reminded at this time of an agent who, up 
to the middle of August, had written two group 
and wholesale cases; another has had issued 
group insurance on three fairly large corpora- 
tions and has secured eight wholesale applica- 
tions; while another has seven to his credit. 
These results have been secured in addition to 
taking care of debits and the production of 
regular, industrial, and ordinary business. The 
first agent referred to, for instance, had up +o 
September, an isue of $59,000 on regular ordi- 
nary plans. 

The industrial vendor, in common with_all 
other representatives of life insurance, is an 
envoy of peace and comfort. He is naturally a 
good mixer, and is known over his territory as 
“the insurance man.” The children call him by 
name and he always has a pleasant word for 
Freddy, May, Jimmy and Nellie. He does not 
forget to inquire about the sick, and he en- 
deavors to leave them with a ray of cheer. The 
folks on the debit ask what appear peculiar 
questions of him because they value his opinion. 
Being a frequent visitor at their homes he 
knows their interests and they have utmost con- 
fidence in him; as a rule, you will find him a 
versatile and splendid character. He possesses 
a quality of great worth, sympathy. He is hu- 
man. His interest in Freddy, May, Jimmy and 
Nelly is not forced, because he is naturally big- 
hearted, considerate and affable. He realizes 
that if he did business on the basis of cold com- 
mercialism he would lose the confidence of his 
policyholders. With this great asset, his only 
limit to success is the sky; without it he is even 
at the start a failure. The human element looms 
big in our business and becomes more and more 
prevalent in other lines, whether it be the small 
grocery or the big corporation which number 
its customers by the millions. True service is 
rarely unappreciated. People are not prone to 
forget the sincere interest taken in their behalf, 
and they wish for and seek the cordiality of the 
man who takes a deep and sympathetic interest 
in their welfare. It is the natural and affable 
expressions in meeting people every day and 
the honestly intended acts of kindness, which, 
though small, nevertheless carry the messages 
of good cheer and earnest solicitation, and help 
to eliminate friction from the busy day and 
make matters smooth running. 

The human life insurance agent goes about 
his work with a smile on his face, head up and 
shoulders square, with an honest heart and an 
earnest desire to perform his duties efficiently 
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and conscientiously. He harbors no thought oj 
self pity; he finds its antidote in considering 
how he can be of service to others, and so find; 
he is not merely existing but living in a fin 
old world and considers it his mission to add his 
mite to its betterment. And is he welcomes? 
Most assuredly, for he radiates sunshine wher. 
ever he goes. 

This is a service-giving age and our best se. 
vice given to our policyholders will be more thay 
reciprocated by them in return. The industrial 
man is faithfully endeavoring to live up to such 
requirements, and through honest effort, and in. 
tensive study and application, is helping to rai 
the standard of efficiency among life insurance 
men, and steadily but surely journeying along 
the rugged road to success. 





Western and Southern Life Announcements 

The Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, has announced that D, J. 
Fassino has been promoted to the superintend- 
ency of Rockford, Ill., succeeding Superintend- 
ent Myers, who has retired from the service 
owing to ill health. 

The industrial leaders of the Western and 
Southern Life are: Superintendent W. P. Cal- 
lahan, Hamilton; Assistant Superintendent R. 
O. Parks, Akron, and Agent L. K. Seider, 
Hamilton. 

Division E, comprising the Chicago belt, un- 
der Superintendent of Agencies J. N. Rein 
hard, now leads the company’s entire field. 

The slogan of all Western and Southern dis- 
trict offices for the final quarter is “Beat 1926.’ 
Home-office officials are in the field visiting dis- 
tricts which are short of their allotments 2 
date. 

W. S. Wenzel and C. H. Folz, formerly of 
the old Public Savings Life of Indianapolis, 
have been appointed assistant secretary and as- 
sistant actuary respectively of the Western 
and Southern Life. 


Industrial Conference in Session 

The annual convention of the Industrial In- 
surers Conference is being held on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week at St. Louis, 
Mo. Among the speakers listed on the inter- 
esting program are: J. A. Walker, C. E 
Clarke, B. L. Tatman, Hon. R. E. Daly, Claris 
Adams, Dr. F. L. Hoffman, S. B. Renshaw, P. 
L. Hay, G. S. Galloway, J. W. Blevins and A 
B. Upshur. 


The Real Estate Educator 

The 1927 edition of The Real Estate Edu 
cator has been issued by T. J. Carey & Co. It 
is written by F. M. Payne and contains much 
information of service to real estate agents, 
operators, contractors, manufacturers and busi- 
ness men. It sells at $2 per copy. 

Actuarial Society of America to Meet 

The semi-annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America will be held Ocotber 20 and 
21 at Springfield, Mass. Members will be the 
guests of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 
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LIFE GROUP IN SESSION 


Section of Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference Meets at Chicago 








BERT N. MILLS IS CHAIRMAN 





Various Live Topics in Connection With 
Helpful Publicity Discussed 
{Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 
Cuicaco, ILt., October 18—Wiéith conserva- 
tion of policies as its theme, the life insurance 
group of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
opened its sessions at the Stevens hotel here on 
Monday afternoon. Gatherings were held to- 
day as well and Bert N. Mills, assistant secre- 
tary of the Bankers Life Company, acted as 
chairman of both afternoon meetings. On the 
first day, R. C. Budlong, director of publicity 
for the Northwestern National Life, described 
methods of utilizing a policyholders’ publica- 
tion for holding contracts and was followed in 
a discussion of this topic by R. C. White, pub- 
licity editor of the Franklin Life; P. F. Crane- 
field, assistant secretary of the National Guar- 
dian Life, and E. Chester Sparver, supervisor 
of publications for the Connecticut Mutual Life. 
A preceding address had been that of John P. 
Davies, assistant superintendent of agencies for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, who had talked 
about conserving and increasing the business on 

old policyholders. 

Definite methods to be used in the consistent 
cultivation of policyholders were explained by 
F. J. Bohl, publicity manager of the Peoria 
Life; C. R. Connolly, advertising manager of 
the Guarantee Fund Life; V. J. Harrold, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies of the Lin- 
coln National Life, and A. W. Barnes, adver- 
tising manager of the Illinois Bankers Life. 

The selling value of agency publications in 
retaining old policyholders was outlined by W. 
J. Bradley, publicity manager of the Home Life, 
and by W. E. Price, manager of the conserva- 
tion department of the Northern States Life, 
and W. Rolla Wilson, vice-president and agency 
director of the Central Life of Illinois. 

The Tuesday session of the life insurance 
group dealt with such problems as the co-opera- 
tion of sales and advertising departments, the 
advance planning of yearly work, the technique 
of handling special campaigns, and the co-opera- 
tion of the sales force in company production 
campaigns. Those who took part in the dis- 
cussions included Luther B. Little, manager of 
the publicity division of the Metropolitan Life; 
M. J. Lancelot, assistant secretary of the Great 
Western Life; John Hall Woods, advertising 
manager of the Great Northern Life; J. H. 
Castle Grahame, director of field service of the 
London Life; Henry H. Pitnam, publicity man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual Life, and 
Miss Alice E. Roche, manager of the sales pro- 
motion department of the Louis Paret Agency. 

Mr. Little, of the Metropolitan, in adding his 
viewpoint to the discussions, declared that pub- 
licity tells and that the work of his company 
along this line, while it may not have stimulated 
business appreciably, has cut down the lapse 
tatio of his company and so has saved money. 
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Eighteenth Annual Meeting in Ses- 
sion at St. Louis 
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Such Important Topics as Agents, Maling- 
ering, Underwriting Hazards and 
Advertising Are Considered 

President B. L. Tatman, of the Industrial In- 
surerers’ Conference, opened the sessions-of the 
eighteenth annual meeting at St. Louis on Oc- 
tober 19, with an address in which he covered 
numerous interesting topics, including agents, 
malingering, underwriting hazards, advertising 
and, in general, the future of the business cf the 
company members. 

Mr. Tatman first referred to those whose 
homes who had been devastated by flood or tor- 
nado, and to the generous and considerate treat- 
ment given such sufferers by the companies of 
the Conference. “Contract specifications and 
limitations were forgotten in the desire to ren- 
der service. Claims were settled before they 
were due, premiums were marked paid in hun- 
dreds of cases where not a dollar was col- 
lected—and all this quietly and without show or 
ostentation. The same course was pursued by 
you in your dealings with the policyholders who 
suffered from the flood last spring. These in- 
stances furnish striking indications that a larger 
and finer spirit than mere commercialism is 
actuating the men who manage this important 
branch of the insurance business of America.” 

President Tatman took a broad view of the 
duties of insurance companies and their aid in 
overcoming the effects of accidents and catas- 
trophes, which cause industrial losses amounting 
to billions of dollars yearly. Praising the ex- 
isting institutions which aid those who are sick 
or in trouble, he spoke of the insurance man as 
being their outstanding ally, whose industry 
in the prosecution of his honorable calling has 
erected a great tower of strength in the nation, 
which sustains millions of individuals and saves 
them from dependency. 

The industrial insurance business Mr. Tatman 
regards as an especially helpful branch. The 
cost of seeking new business and collecting pre- 
miums weekly is heavy. Preventing lapses is a 
great task,.and the problems of malingering and 
over-insurance are troublesome. President Tat- 
man urged members to cheerfully continue to 
extend to their deserving policyholders the ut- 
most of consideration and relief, and to devote 
themselves energetically to the elimination or 
reduction of all that is detrimental to industrial 
underwriting. Continuing, Mr. Tatman said, in 
part: 

We must take upon ourselves the blame for 


the occasional employment of agents whose pre-- 


vious conduct in the service of other companies 
should have forever disbarred them from our 
profession. The “floater,” as he is known, still 
finds it possible to drift from one organization 
to another, deceiving policyholders, defrauding 
companies and generally bringing the business 
into disrepute. Drastic dealings with this “mis- 
representative’ of insurance interests have not 
been adopted (although the problem is con- 
tinually before us), principally because we have 


SI 


not agreed upon a practical system of identi- 
fying him and tracing his baneful activities. I 
respectfully recommend that a special committee 
be selected to devise a plan that will keep Con- 
ference companies informed as to untrustworthy 


agents. Over ninety per cent of our field men 
are loyal and dependable and will applaud any 


such action on our part. 


MALINGERING 


Along with the harmful agent we need con- 
certed action in suppressing the malingering 
policyholder. I used the word “concerted” ad- 
visedly. We, as companies, prefer to conduct 
our own independent investigations as to whether 
our claims are just or unjust, and any other 
course might invite legal complications. But 
once the malingerer is known it is poor policy 
on our part to tacitly condone his misconduct 
by neglecting to hold him in check. Our sick 
claim ratio has reached abnormal proportions, 
because of our own failure to join forces in 
combating fraud. Each company has been fear- 
ful to stand firm against malingering in the be- 
lief that competitors would profit thereby. This 
attitude has enabled crafty schemers to reap a 
rich harvest. 

The expansion of our business in recent years, 
the increase of competition, over-insurance of 
individual risks, leniency of claim investigations 
and dispositions of agents, when two or more 
companies are involved to quietly, and some- 
times underhandedly, oppose one another, has 
upset our loss ratios and threatened the sta- 
bility of rate tables and policy specifications. 


UNDERWRITING HAZARDS 

There are other factors besides the dishonest 
policyholder in abnormal claim losses. Some of 
them will in the course of time become too 
burdensome to ignore. Over-insurance is one 
of them, and from present indications the nor- 
mal expansion of the companies engaged in our 
form of insurance, and the institution of new 
organizations, will increase this hazard to a 
degree that will render the application of the 
pro rata clause very necessary. 

The past health of the applicant is another 
factor about which most of us know almost 
nothing, nor are we as vitally interested in the 
home surroundings and sanitary condition of our 
members as we should be. The automobile has 
increased the risk of accident disability, and oc- 
cupational accidents and diseases among certain 
classes of labor are levying a toll upon us de- 
cidedly out of proportion to the premiums re- 
ceived. We are aware that sickness varies with 
age, but we have never accurately determined 
the extent of variation. We know in a general 
way of the ravages of venereal disease and habit- 
forming drugs, but we do not know to what 
extent our claims are affected by these scourges. 

Dr. Hoffman, the famous statistician, who has 
honored us by accepting a place on our program 
today, has suggested that much might be done 
by a thorough study of the extended experience 
of the Charity Hospital at New Orleans, where 
both races are treated in identically the same 
manner. He also suggests an inquiry into the 
hospital records of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company at Birmingham, and I strongly recom- 
mend that research in these two institutions be 
undertaken. Before dismissing the subject of 
claims, I wish to point out that while the death 
rate of the whole population was 11.8 in 1922, 
12.3 in 1923, and 11.8 in 1924, the negro rate was 
15.6 in 1922, increasing to 17 in 1923, and to 
17.6 in 1924. With a generally declining death 
rate during the past twenty years the disparity 
between white and colored still remains heavy. 

Acquisition costs are admittedly in excess of 
good business policy, and I recommend that we 
make a rough beginning in the study of this 
subject by the simple process of computing the 
ratio of special salary payments to actual in- 
creases on all agencies for one year. The re- 
sult will surprise you, and unquestionably it 
will lead to some needed reforms. 








_ While this Conference has never evinced much 
interest in a paid secretary or felt it necessary 
to enter the welfare field, another project has 
found favor, and I should like to say a word 
about our advertising campaign. During the 
past two years we have devoted ourselves to the 
task of acquainting the insurance fraternity 
at large with our particular form of coverage. 


(I refer, of course, to industrial health and ac- - 


cident insurance, although practically every com- 
pany in the Conference is now issuing other 
lines.) We should assume that this campaign 
has been successful, and that the average insur- 
ance man now recognizes us as an important 
branch of the gigantic institution that contrib- 
ae tee “ taxes annually to these 

ates and milli illions i 
benefits ray wae beng upon millions in 

With this initial propaganda achieved, I think 
we ought to give very careful consideration to 
the advisability of enlarging the scope of our 
publicity program. We know that it pays to 
train and educate our field forces. We recog- 
nize our own constant needs for greater knowl- 
edge and a better understanding of the details 
of our profession. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that the general public requires to be told 
more about the value of our service to mankind. 

Yet advertising does not burst into instant 
success and shower us with rewards like a gush- 
ing oil well. It must be planned in a way that 
will compel attention. It must be convincing 
It must be properly placed. But more than this, 
it must bring its appeal again and again to the 
eye and mind of the reader before it will bear 
rich fruit. If this Conference decides to make 
a further appropriation for co-operative adver- 
tising I trust we will first devote the most 
thoughtful study to the subject matter, the ex- 
tent to which trade journals and daily papers 
are to be used and the expense involved. Then 
being duly and truly prepared, we should firmly 
resolve to carry on until the harvest ripens. : 

Our Future 

We need not hesitate to acquaint the world 
with our mission. It is a truly noble and de- 
serving work. Furthermore, we should take 
an honest pride in advertising as a Conference 
for our Conference has more than justified its 
establishment and earned its good name. It has 
striven for the best interests of agents, compa- 
nies and policyholders from the beginning. 

Improved methods, mutual understanding and 
good will, elimination of unethical practices 
and a general elevation of our standards have 
all been brought about largely through the ef- 
fectiveness of this organization. Its influence 
upon the member companies has been both uni- 
fying and harmonizing. 

President Tatman is vigorously opposed to 
any surrender of identity of the Industrial In- 
surers Conference, and sees no reason why 
members should feel concern over the suggestion 
that companies in the American Life Convention 
which do an industrial life business, may decide 
to form an industrial section. 


Poisonings from Carbon Monoxide Gas 

A booklet entitled “Carbon Monoxide Gas,” 
has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, which 
treats with the dangers resulting from that 
highly poisonous substance so prevalent in the 
home as well as in industry. The John Hancock 
Company has kept a record of deaths from car- 
bon monoxide poisoning over a period of one 
year and the tabulation shows the toll to amount 
of 682. The only source of information used 
was the newspaper and it is quite probable that 
many more deaths could be attributed to this 
insidious gas. This is a common evil but pub- 
licity warning against it is uncommon. 
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MILLION DOLLAR MEN 
MEET 


Unique Organization Formed at 
N. A. L. U. Meeting 


PAUL CLARK IS CHAIRMAN 





Over Thirty Big Producers Gather for In- 
formal Session to Exchange 
Experiences 
[By a STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 
Mempuis, TENN., October 14.—Under the 
chairmanship of Paul T. Clark, vice-president 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, some thirty-two members of the Asso- 
ciation who produce one million or more a 
year met this afternoon in a special session of 
the thirty-eighth annual convention of that or- 
ganization. The meeting resulted in the forma- 
tion of a subsidiary organization which will be 
known as the Millionaires’ Round Table. e- 
tails of the organization are to be worked out 
by a committee of five which is headed by 
George E. Lackey, of Oklahoma City, a former 

vice-president of the Association. 

The session itself was a unique affair and 
reminded this writer somewhat of an old-fash- 
ioned prayer-meeting in which every one pres- 
ent gave testimony. Actual cases were described 
in much greater detail than is general, with the 
result that some excellent ideas were brought 
out. Particularly interesting talks were made 
by M. J. Donnelly, of Newcastle; R. G. Engls- 
man of New York; San R. Weems, of Dallas, 
and Eugene Stinde of St. Louis. 





ALL-STAR SESSION 
John C. McNamara, Jr., in Charge of Final 
Event of Life Underwriters Convention 
[By a STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 

MempuHis, TENN., October 15.—Charles T. 
Evans, of Little Rock, Ark., starred in the 
final All-Star Producers’ session which was the 
closing event of the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. The session was in charge of 
John C. McNamara, Jr., general agent in New 
York of the Guardian Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. McNamara had an imposing list of spea‘:- 
ers, including Gustav C. Wuerth, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, New York; Earl G. Manning, 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston; J. Mitchell 
Thorsen, New York; Edward M. McMahon; 
Equitable Trust Company, New York, and 
Franklin W. Ganse, Boston. Mr. Thorsen was 
unable to be present and did not speak. 

Mr. Evans had for his topic, “One Major 
Aid to Selling.’ He employs the human inter- 
est method and his talk made a strong impres- 
sion upon his audience. 


T. B. Macaulay to Celebrate Half-Century 
With Sun Life 
The directors of the Sun Life of Montreal 
will give a banquet on November 3 in honor of 
Thomas Bassett Macaulay, president of the com- 
pany, to mark the completion of 50 years of 
service with the company. 
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A Program of Life Insurance Protection 
(Concluded from page 17) 

upon my general health if I failed to submit fg 
the proper treatment. Because I had confidengg) 
in him, after he informed me what should be} 
done, I told him to proceed with it. ‘ 
“I must now be myself, and assume the posi- 
tion that the dentist formerly occupied. Nature 
ally, I cannot sit here and tell you that you 
should buy life insurance when you inform me 
you don’t need any. The only thing I can say 
is that I believe you are a man who is working 
to accomplish certain definite ends, professional | 
ly and financially. I am in a position, as a life 
insurance specialist, to give you some assistance, | 
but I cannot even suggest until I have analyzed 
your case. If you would like to have some 
definite information, which only a real life-in- 
surance man can give you, I shall be pleased to 
make such an analysis for you. 
“If I were to come into your office to-day 
with some dental trouble, perhaps the first 
thing you would do would be to take an X-ray, | 
With the picture before you, your trained eye 7 
would immediately tell you what treatment 1 i 
required. If you were the right kind of a pro S 
fessional man, you would proceed to tell me 
what action I should take. Whether I did this 
or not would depend entirely upon how much) 
confidence I had in your judgment. 

“I appeal to you on the same basis. Permit 
me to take an X-ray of your estate. Permit 
me to give you a complete picture as I find it] 
After making the picture, I will tell you what 
should be done in order to complete it. The 
matter of following my recommendations will 
benefit for you to decide.” 

It goes without saying that the dentist was 
willing to have such an examination made, 
When we were all through, he asked, “Why 
don’t all life-insurance men proceed along these 
lines? Others have called on me frequently, | 
trying in a few minutes to get my name signed 
to an application blank, but without explaining 
what it was all about.” 

Our concluding statement with regard to 4 
complete program of life-insurance protection, 
therefore, is this: The agent must know just 
what such a program really involves. He must 
know what the problems of the average maf 
are. He put himself in the position of his client, 
show him exactly what to do and submit recom 
mendations, not for two or three times the 
amount of insurance that the man should actu- 
ally, but deduced accurately from his find-” 
ings. 

If the underwriter will work on this basis, the’ 
number of his sales will increase. More signif 
cant, however, will be the growing list of his 
satisfied clients; for that is the one thing most” 
desired by the genuine life underwriter. 

Is it not possible to make every man whd 
carries a rate book recognize his responsibilities) 
in connection with this business? Can we not 
induce all of them to present life coverage in @ 
professional, business-like manner? The possi 
bilities are unlimited. Men are willing to buy 
more and larger contracts when they gain aff 
adequate conception of the value of our com 
modity, both as a means and as a mode of 
building security into their estate structures. 
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